


for Heating Plants... 
Piping and Smokestacks 


®@ Your heating plant is certainly one 
place where corrosion can cause a lot 
of trouble and lost time unless the 
proper material is used. Avoid pre- 
mature failures and unnecessary re- 
pairs by using Byers Wrought Iron. 
This railroad standby is well known 
for its ability to give long, uninterrupt- 
ed service and greater economy 
under the many corrosive conditions 
in heating plant service. 

Note the many uses of wrought iron 
in the Cedar Hill, Connecticut, heating 
plant of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. The riveted 
smokestack and boiler breeching are 
made of Byers Wrought Iron plates, 


ae RY ites Sack 


sheets, bars and angles.The high and 
low pressure drip lines, low pressure 
return lines, low pressure lines from 
water heater, cold water lines inside 
plant, lines between return tank, feed 
water heater and boiler feed pumps, 
trap discharge piping and boiler feed 
piping are Byers Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Where there is any question as to 
the severity of corrosion let us aid 
you in making a 


“corrosion study.” 


Tell us where you are h: 
or what new construct 
working on. Also ask f 
illustrated booklets, W! 
Flue Gas Conductors an 
lron in Industry. ° 

A. M. Byers Company 
1864. Pittsburgh, Bosto: 
Philadelphia, Washington 
St. Louis, 
Francisco. 


Houston, 





BYERS GENUINE WROUGHT RON PROI 


PIPE - WELDING FITTINGS - 
PLATES - SHEETS - 


RIVETS 
CULVERTS - 


SPECIAL BEND! PIP 


FORGING BILLETS - STR TUR 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for resistance to corrosion 
Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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Owed Serepping Hogreme 
Convert Scrap into Cash Profitably 











Step-by-step cutting procedures save 
time and money in scrapping cars. 





Boiler flues are cut out and reduced 
to charging-box size. 





Perens oxy-acetylene cutting procedures have been de- 
veloped by Oxweld for the economical scrapping of locomo- 
tives and cars. These procedures are saving money for the rail- 
roads in the performance of such work as that shown in the 
accompanying photographs. Scrap is cut to charging-box size 
for its most profitable conversion into cash. 

Railroads get the advantage of every practical saving when their 
scrapping programs are organized under Oxweld supervision. 
In planning for maximum recovery and minimum cost in your | — ne ee 


2 7 ; 7 and economically with the blowpipe. 
specific scrapping operation, ask Oxweld how these economies 
can be effected. 
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BLOCK SIGNALS 
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CONTINUOUS 


CAB SIGNALS 








e e e is when carloadings are up, earnings increase 
and prospects are good for increased traffic density. 
These signal systems provide increased safety of 
train operation and decreased operating costs in 
these days of high speed transportation when 
mm reliability and safety of service are of major 


importa nce. » » » » » » » » 


Our nearest office will gladly cooperate in studies 


for increased economy and facility. » » » 
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What Are “Commerce” 
and “Regulation”? 


The struggle over the “reform” or “packing” of the 
United States Supreme Court is of less direct impor- 
tance to the railroads than any other industry. The 
reason is illustrated by the Court’s decision last week 
in the case of the Virginian Railway versus System 
Federation No. 40, Railway Employees Department 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Court held 
the carrier must engage in collective bargaining with 
representatives of System Federation No. 40 because 
the National Mediation Board, under provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, had certified that these representa- 
tives had been elected by a majority of the employees 
voting. It even held that a carrier must engage in 
collective bargaining with representatives chosen by its 
“back shop’ employees who make heavy repairs on 
locomotives and cars, a manufacturing operation, al- 
though it repeatedly has held that in other industries 
manufacturing is not commerce subject to federal 
regulation. 


“Constitutional Rights” of Railways 


The Constitution empowers Congress to regulate 
commerce among the states and with foreign nations. 
As it does not define “commerce” it has been necessary 
from the foundation of the government for the Supreme 
Court to interpret what it means. The Court long has 
held that interstate transportation is interstate com- 
merce, and year after year has broadened its interpreta- 
tion of what is constitutional regulation of transporta- 
tion by Congress. Its opinion in the Virginian case, 
especially with respect to the “back shop” employees, 
read in the light of previous opinions, in effect holds 
that everything done on or for a railroad that may even 
remotely affect interstate transportation is subject to 
Congressional regulation. However, the decision does 
not surprise those familiar with previous decisions af- 
fecting the railroads. The Court had previously so 
interpreted the commerce clause that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say it has put the railroads completely 
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at the mercy of Congress and agencies created by 
Congress. 

It was for many years assumed that at least the pro- 
visions of the Constitution prohibiting the taking of 
property without due process of law and just compensa- 
tion would protect the property of the railways from 
confiscation. In actual practice they do not. The Court 
repeatedly has held that rates must not be so regulated 
as to deprive the railways of a fair return upon a fair 
valuation, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has never rescinded its finding in the 1922 rate reduc- 
tion case that a fair return would be 534 per cent. But 
these decisions of the Court and this finding of the 
Commission have, as a practical matter, proved nuga- 
tory. In none of the prosperous years from 1922 to 
1929 were the railways allowed to earn a “fair return.” 
In subsequent years, because of the way their rates and 
wages have been fixed, of government-aided competi- 
tion and of the depression, they have never even re- 
motely approached a “fair return.” Measured by every 
decision defining constitutional rights of property the 
Court ever rendered the property of the railways has 
been subjected to continuous confiscation throughout 
the last twenty years ; but they have no redress. As far 
as they are directly concerned the Constitution had 
almost as well not exist. 


What Is “Commerce?” 


These facts merit serious and apprehensive considera- 
tion by those having their capital invested or intending 
to invest it in other industries. What is really involved 
in the present struggle over the Supreme Court? It is 
plainly due to an effort by President Roosevelt and 
his supporters to cause the Court to interpret much 
more broadly the commerce and “welfare” clauses of 
the Constitution, especially the former. The Railway 
Age believes the Court’s interpretation of the word 
“commerce” has been both broader and narrower than 
the framers of the Constitution intended—broader when 
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applied to transportation, narrower when applied to 
most other kinds of business. There has been more 
regulation of railroads than of any other industry under 
the commerce clause, although no railroads existed 
when the Constitution was adopted and transportation 
by water was then almost the only form of interstate 
transportation. 

But what was “commerce” before there were rail- 
roads? In a speech in 1828, before there were railroads, 
Senator William Smith of North Carolina said: “Com- 
merce has a definite signification. It means the ordinary 
buying and selling and bartering between the citizens 
of the same country and the citizens of one country 
with the citizens of another country, and it means no 
more. Universal usage has fixed its boundaries so per- 
manently, they cannot be shaken by any artificial or 
sophistical argument.” 

In an article in the Railway Age of June 10, 1886, 
the year before the Act to Regulate Commerce went 
into effect, G. R. Blanchard, Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association, said of the House and Senate 
bills that were fused in the act: “Neither is properly 
entitled. They do not attempt to regulate commerce, 
but only the transportation element or percentage in 
commodity values. That is not commerce, but the car- 
riage of commerce.” The Century Dictionary now 
defines commerce as “interchange of goods, merchan- 
dise or property of any kind; trade; traffic.” “Trade” 
obviously is simply “buying and selling,” words used by 
other authorities in defining commerce. And, signifi- 
cantly enough, the Clayton Anti-Trust Act passed in 
1914 says: “Commerce” as used herein means trade or 
commerce among the several states. 


Is Not Interstate Trade Also Interstate Commerce? 


The Court has so interpreted the authority of Con- 
gress and regulatory agencies created by it that there 
is hardly any kind of regulation of interstate transporta- 
tion or its instrumentalities or any purpose or effect 
of such regulation that has not become for all practical 
purposes constitutional. But if commerce, according to 
the ordinary use of that word from time immemorial 
and at present, is also trade—that is, buying and selling 
—just why should transportation across state lines be 
treated in so much Congressional legislation as inter- 
state commerce, and buying and selling across state 
lines be not so treated? If buying and selling across 
state lines is interstate commerce, why should the rates 
charged by the railways for transportation across state 
lines be subject to regulation by Congress and the 
prices charged and paid in buying and selling across 
state lines not be subject to similar regulation by Con- 
gress? And if the means of settling disputes regarding 
the wages and working conditions of railway employees 
should be subject to regulation by Congress because 
the railways are engaged in interstate commerce, why 
should not settlement of disputes regarding the wages 
and working conditions of employees of industries. that 
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buy and sell across state lines be subject to regulation 
by Congress? 

The Court holds that disputes between railways and 
their employees may lead to interference with or inter- 
ruption of interstate commerce. But does not a strike 
in the steel or automobile industry, resulting in curtail- 
ment of production, purchase, sale and shipment of 
products, interfere with interstate commerce? Certainly 
a strike of all the employees of a large manufacturing 
or mining industry would interfere more with interstate 
commerce than a strike by the back shop employees of 
the Virginian railroad. There was a nation-wide strike 
of practically all the shop employees of all the railways 
in 1922 and the traffic handled by them actually 
increased while it was in effect. 


Regulation of Transportation as “Commerce” 


The argument for regulation of railways has been 
based upon other grounds. Spokesmen of large busi- 
ness interests, especially their lawyers, formerly said 
that the railways could and should be regulated as other 
industries could not and should not be regulated be- 
cause the railways were a monopoly and their service 
was “affected with a public interest.” No railroad, or 
the railroads as a whole, now has anything as nearly 
approaching a monopoly as numerous corporations in 
other large industries, and the service of railways is 
no longer any more affected with a public interest than 
the activities of these other large corporations. 

Years ago the Railway Age repeatedly emphasized to 
other business interests and their lawyers that because 
Congress had been held to have constitutional power 
to regulate railways in various ways was no-reason why 
it should regulate them in all these ways; that posses- 
sion of legal power to do a thing did not show it was 
economically sound to do it; and that how the railways 
should be regulated was an economic and not a legal 
question. But business interests as well as labor union 
leaders have successfully insisted that Congress and its 
agency, the Interstate Commerce Commission, shall 
exercise their full constitutional power to regulate the 
railways; and business interests in addition have influ- 
enced Congress to make huge expenditures to subsidize 
competition with the railways, with the result, as already 
shown, that the railroads for twenty years have as a 
practical matter been denied protection from even the 
confiscation of their property. 


The Railroad Precedent for Other Regulation 


Suppose that following the adoption by Congress 
and validation by the Court of all this comprehensive 
and drastic regulation of railways President Roosevelt 
and his supporters should succeed in their efforts to 
get the Court “reformed” so that it would broaden its 
interpretation of the commerce clause enough to em- 
power Congress to regulate interstate trade as much as 


interstate transportation. The extent to which the 
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Court year after year has broadened its interpretation 
of the power of Congress over the railroads indicates 
it is by no means impossible that, even without any 
“packing,” the Court may gradually so broaden its 
definition of interstate commerce as to make it inclusive 
of all trading across state lines and everything affecting 
it. The way the railroads are regulated would then 
afford vitally important precedents for the regulation 
of the prices charged and. paid and the way labor was 
dealt with by all the companies in the country buying 
and selling across state lines; and there is no reason to 
doubt that if the President and a majority of Congress 
considered it good politics these railway precedents 
would be followed. 

The effects that might be produced are perhaps best 
illustrated by the changes that have occurred during 
the last twenty-five years in the prices of railroad and 
industrial stocks. Twenty-five years ago the average 
price of railroad stocks as reported by. Dow-Jones was 
$115 and that of industrials $80. On April 3, 1937, 
the averages as reported by the same authority were, 
railroads $60, a decline of 48 per cent, and industrials 
$184, an increase of 130 per cent. If during this quarter 
century the average price of industrial stocks had de- 
clined as much as the average price of railway stocks it 
would now be $38, or only about one-fifth as high as 
it is. No person familiar with the facts can honestly 
question that the changes in the comparative earning 
capacities of railroads and other industries indicated by 
these changes in the prices of their stocks have been 
mainly due to differences in government policies affect- 
ing railroads and other industries. 


Railway Regulation Dictated by Political Pressure 


The Railway Age is as strongly opposed as any pub- 
lication or person to the program for packing the 
Supreme Court in order to cause it to change its inter- 
pretation of provisions of the Constitution, especially 
the commerce clause. But this paper happens to be not 
unfamiliar with the history of the increase in federal 
regulation of railways and the ways in which it has 
been brought about. Repeatedly the Supreme Court 
has rendered decisions holding that Congressional leg- 
islation for regulation of the railways and orders issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission exceeded the 
authority conferred by the commerce clause, and al- 
most as often the precedents thus established have been 
whittled away until finally, as already stated, the rail- 
ways now have, as a practical matter, almost no con- 
stitutional protection from Congress and its agencies. 

The Constitution, because of the brevity of its pro- 
visions, necessarily has only the meaning inferred from 
its language by the Court and is, therefore, a highly 
flexible document. A quarter of a century ago no rail- 
road lawyer believed that such federal regulation of 
railways as now prevails was constitutional. Is it then 
impossible or even improbable that a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence the Court will be upholding federal regula- 
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tion of trade across state lines which almost no 
lawyer now believes is constitutional? The present fed- 
eral regulation of railways has been in effect made 
constitutional by the ceaseless pressure for it of busi- 
ness and agricultural interests and union labor, and 
probably similar federal regulation of buying and selling 
across state lines and of all who engage in it can be by 
the continuous pressure of powerful interests made in 
effect equally constitutional in future. 


No Adequate Protection Except Public Sentiment 


What does all this mean? It means simply, as the 
railroads have found, that ultimately there is no pro- 
tection in this country for any business or personal 
right excepting that afforded by public sentiment. 
Provisions of the Constitution and decisions of the 
Supreme Court interpreting them may afford tem- 
porary protection, as they have to property rights of 
the railways; but, in the long run, as Mr. Dooley said, 
the Supreme Court follows the election returns. It has 
been continuous political pressure which has caused the 
passage and final validation by the courts of all the 
federal legislation by which the railways are now regu- 
lated; and if there is continuance year after year of 
equally powerful political pressure for federal regula- 
tion of other large industries it probably will finally 
accomplish its purpose regardless of whether the court 
is packed or the Constitution is amended. 

How the railways should be regulated in the public 
interest is an economic question; but it has been 
answered by political pressure which in its purpose and 
effect have disregarded equally the original constitu- 
tional meaning of “regulation” and “commerce” and 
the economics of transportation. How business in gen- 
eral should be regulated is likewise an economic ques- 
tion; but in the long run it will be determined, not by 
constitutional or economic, but political considerations. 
Those opposed to a centralization of authority in the 
federal government which would make it a dictator over 
all business, as it is now over the railways, no doubt 
will appeal repeatedly upon constitutional grounds to 
the Supreme Court from legislation affecting other 
business. 

But the final decision regarding the regulation of 
all business will be made by public sentiment. The 
experience of the railroads indicates that the entire 
capitalistic system of the United States can be under- 
mined and destroyed without a single change in the 
language of the Constitution. The sooner those who 
desire the capitalistic system maintained recognize this 
fact, intelligently take their case not only to the courts 
but to the public, and desist from their efforts to set 
a precedent for regulation of all business by promoting 
“constitutional” regulation destructive of the earning 
capacity of the railroads, the more rapidly and effec- 
tively they will reduce the danger that all prop- 


erty rights will be “constitutionally” undermined and 
destroyed. 





















Southern Pacific Improves 
Tehachapi Line 


At the Sixth Crossing of Caliente 
Creek—Channel Change on the 
Left and Embankment for New 
Line on the Right 





Relocation 1.74 miles long eliminates six stream crossings 
and overcomes flood hazards on this important 


IX stream crossings were eliminated by a line 
S change 1.74 miles long that was completed late 
last year by the Southern Pacific at Caliente, Cal., 
on the west approach to the crossing of the Tehachapi 
mountains in Southern California. The project also in- 
volved a raise in the grade of the line to a safe elevation 
above the flood discharge level of Caliente creek, and 
thus overcomes the hazard of flood damage on that por- 
tion of this line that suffered severely in the disaster 
that followed a cloud-burst on September 30, 1932. 
The crossing of the Tehachapi mountains at Eleva- 
tion 4,027 ft., which was located by the late William 
Hood in 1875, comprised the most formidable obstacle to 
the completion of the first railway line between San 
Francisco, Cal., and Los Angeles, now known as the San 
Joaquin Valley line of the Southern Pacific. The moun- 
tain crossing itself, for the 67 miles from Kern Junction, 
Cal., to Mojave, through a trackage-rights agreement, 
also forms a link in the route of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe from San Francisco to Southern California and 
the east. 
The ascent from the west, which follows the canyon 
of Caliente creek from near Bakersfield to Caliente and 
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section of the San Joaquin Valley route 


the valley of Tehachapi creek for the remaining distance 
to the summit, covers a total rail distance of 48 miles, 
a large part of which is on a grade equivalent to 2.5 per 
cent, compensated. The location is especially note- 
worthy because it embraces the first tunnel loop to be 
incorporated into a railway line in America as a means 
of developing distance. Including four Southern Pacific 
and two Santa Fe passenger trains daily in each direc- 
tion, the frequent freight trains of both roads and the 
return movements of helpers, the traffic is heavy for a 
single track line on which speeds are necessarily re- 
stricted in both directions by reason of the 2.5 per cent 
grade. 


Severe Flood in 1932 


The storm of September 30, 1932, had its greatest 
intensity near the head of the Tehachapi creek, and the 
water coursing down the stream carried away 12 bridges 















Contour Map of the Relocation 
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One of the Crawler-Mounted Shovels 


at the various crossings of that creek and Caliente creek 
and also damaged the line otherwise to such an extent 
that it was closed to traffic for 14 days. The damage 
was especially severe, considering the length of line in- 
volved, immediately west of Caliente, where the railroad 
occupies a narrow tortuous gorge with the track grade 
only a few feet above the stream, which was crossed six 
times in a distance of only 1% miles. This portion of 
the line was restored in kind temporarily and, pending 
a definite determination of the proper solution of the 
problem of grade rectification on this 114 miles of line, 
permanent repairs were made on the remaining part of 
the line in the flood damaged district. 

The limits of this improvement were fixed at the upper 
end by the point where the creek leaves the open valley 
at Caliente to enter the gorge, and at the lower end where 
the line enters a tunnel, a distance of 1.8 miles. Within 
this distance the line was substantially on a water grade, 
which is slightly less than the ruling grade of 2.5 per 
cent, compensated, with the result that there was enough 
slack grade in the railroad so that a revised line, start- 
ing at the mouth of the tunnel on a continuous 2.5 per 
cent, compensated, ascending grade, could be raised 
above the old line by a sufficient amount to produce a 
difference of 21 ft. between the grades of the two lines. 
A contributing factor to this end was a reduction in the 
total curvature of 191 deg., since this eliminated con- 
siderable loss in ascent resulting from compensation for 
curvature. 


Eliminates Stream Crossings 


Whereas the old line crossed the creek six times, the 
new line is built largely against the north side of the 
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Two Views at the End of a Fill Showing How the Material Was 
Hosed As It Was Placed 


canyon, effecting a much more direct line by cutting 
through three ridges projecting from the north wall of 
the canyon and occupying the stream bed at three con- 
cave bends. This plan resulted in a reduction in total 
curvature from 548 deg. to 357 deg., and a reduction in 
distance of 369 ft., while the maximum rate of curvature 
is 6 deg. 30 min., compared with 10 deg. 15 min. in the 
old line. 

Construction of the line on this new location involved 
three major cuts, largely in rock (through the shoul- 
ders), with quantities ranging from 35,800 to 46,300 
cu. yd. The maximum center line depth of cut was 53 
ft. On the other hand, to permit the fills to be built at 
the points where the new line occupies the stream béd 
it was necessary to provide three channel changes 
through shoulders in the south wall of the canyon. 

While the normal stream flow in Caliente creek is in- 
considerable, the discharge following heavy rains is such 
as to tax if not to exceed the capacity of the stream chan- 
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nel. As a result, the primary problem in planning the 
project was to make adequate provision for the water- 
way, the old operated line and the new line during all 
stages of the construction work. It was necessary to 
shift the operated line at two places to clear the toe of 
the new embankment, and at another place to make room 
for a channel change, while at the two other channel 
changes the only practical means of clearing the new 
embankments was to place the operated line in the chan- 
nel change cuts. To this end these were taken out ini- 
tially only to the old roadbed level, the remaining ex- 
cavation to stream bed level being deferred until the 
completion of the new line permitted the abandonment 
of the old one. 

As a result of the location selected, the only water- 
way openings in the embankment are for side drainage 
from the ravines on the north slope of the mountain. 
These include one 16-ft. I-beam span with concrete abut- 
ments, several 24-in. to 30-in. corrugated pipes of Armco 
iron with paved inverts, and three 93-in. Armco multi- 
plate openings which serve as cattle passes. 


Grading Methods 
The grading embraced about 207,800 cu. yd. of ex- 


cavation, of which about 60 per cent was rock and the 
rest glacial drift (gravel) and a small amount of earth. 


1250" 





1200' 


~< To Bakersfield 


1050' 


The rock is granite, more or less shattered, that is read- 
ily removed by ordinary excavation methods, some of 
it being disintegrated in blasting. 

The cuts were taken out to a base width of 22% tt., 





Where the Line Enters the Gorge of Caliente Creek—Roadbed for 
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One of the 93-in. Multi-Plate Cattle Passes 


with side slopes of 1% to 1 in rock and 1 to 1 in gravel 
and earth. The fills have a roadbed width of 22 ft. and 
slopes of 1% to 1. However, as the contractor was re- 
quired to waste excess excavation from the channel 
changes on the embankments, the roadbed widths of the 
embankments exceed 22 ft. in some places. The grad- 
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ing was paid for on the basis of a cubic-yard price for 
excavation, without any classification or any allowance 
for overhaul. 


The contractor’s excavating equipment embraced one 
Northwest Diesel-powered machine and one Bucyrus- 
Erie gasoline shovel, each on a crawler mounting and 
each provided with a two-yard dipper. All the excavated 
material was hauled to the fills in six, seven and eight- 
yard tail-dump trucks. With the exceptions noted be- 
low, the fills were completed to full height progressively 
from the ends of the cuts, the trucks backing up under 
load to the end of the fill for tail dumping and returning 
to the shovels in the forward direction. In the case of 
three fills where multi-plate cattle passes were installed 
considerably above the floor of the canyon, the base of 
the fill was placed to the level of the bottoms of these 
culverts, and the rest of the fill placed as a second lift 
after the culvert pipes had been installed. 


While the material placed in the fills is not of a nature 
that would be compacted appreciably by rolling or plac- 
ing in layers, it was felt that greater solidification would 
be effected if means were provided for accelerating the 
flow of the fine material into the voids between the large 
stones. Accordingly, the specifications for the grading 
provided that the filling be hosed down as it was placed, 
in accordance with instructions from the engineer in 
charge. The amount used varied with the proportion of 

(Continued on page 632) 
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Seaboard Covered Hopper Car for Phosphate Service 
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Seaboard 70-Ton Hopper Cars for 
Handling Phosphate 


Designed for shipping extremely fine material with minimum 
loss due to leakage as well as rapid unloading at des- 
tination— Average light weight 50,800 lb. 


HE Seaboard Air Line serves on its Southwest 

i Florida lines several mines from which phosphate 

rock is taken. This material is found in deposited 
beds of fossil remains, these beds being of varying thick- 
nesses with heavy overburden of earth. The mining 
operation is largely hydraulic and for many years the 
washings from the larger or pebble phosphate was dis- 
carded. A flotation process of recovery for this very 
fine material having been developed, it became necessary 
to have cars of a type and tightness to handle dry, in car 
load lots, this material which is approximately as fine as 
granulated sugar, and has practically no bind or pack. 
With this material even small openings, that would cause 
no loss with pebble phosphate, would leak and make the 
cars unsuited for service. These cars also had to be suit- 
able for rapid gravity unloading through the bottom 
doors, in order that the dumping at the dock elevators 
of this company at Tampa and Boca Grande would be 
as rapid as possible, to avoid delays in loading this 
material on board ships. 

A 70-ton capacity quadruple hopper car to meet these 
requirements was designed late in 1934 by the mechani- 
cal department of the Seaboard, and 100 cars were built 
early in 1935 by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company at its Birmingham, Alabama, plant. Early 
in 1936 a repeat order for 100 cars of the same design 
was given to the same company for building. These two 
hundred cars make the total cars operated by this rail- 
road in phosphate service slightly over one thousand. 
The service is divided between wet rock, dry pebble, 
and flotation recovery phosphate, this latter being the 
most difficult type of this commodity to handle. 
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The following are some of the general features of these 
latest types of cars: 
NE ee a i 34 


Length over striking castings, ft. and in.......... 36— 6 
Truck centers, ft. and in 2¢ 


NS COs NE BR en ocasinrgeincesnen ee eos » 2 

Bier DE GUTOR, TC. BIE Bis ois ccrinw savers viceecie 9—11% 
Height over running board, ft. and in............ 10— 9% 
Capacity level full at eaves, cu. ft... cscccccvccce 1,912 
Average light weight, Ib 


ee ee ee ee a 20,500 


The body of these cars is of as simple structural 
design as possible to meet the requirements. Considera- 
tion was given to the accuracy with which they could be 
built, and the ease with which they could be repaired. 
The floors and cross ridge sheets have slope angles of 
40 deg. The hopper construction is such that there are 
no valleys where this angle of slope is reduced, or: where 
the material is required to change the direction of flow 
in discharging. The interior bracing is of cast-steel truss 
formation, thus permitting of longitudinal or cross flow 
through this bracing to equalize loading or unloading 
movement of the material. The fit of the doors on the 
door frames is such that a very tight closure is assured, 
and will be maintained over a long period by the manner 
in which this fit is accomplished. Rapid loading and 
unloading, tightness of doors against loss of lading, and 
water tightness of the roof and car sides were the 
primary requirements of the body design. 

The body material was largely open-hearth plates and 
rolled shapes. The center sills are 12-in. 30.9-lb. ship 
channels with %¢-in. by 13-in. continuous cover plate, 
and riveted and welded reinforcements along the lower 
flange, so that the eccentricity of the draft center line to 
neutral axis of sills is practically zero. This type of con- 
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The Hoppers Are Equipped with Unitcast Door Frames and Pressed 
Cor-Ten Doors 


struction was used to afford the widest door openings 
and least obstruction to flow in unloading. The side 
sills, end sills, top side plates, corner and end posts, and 
stakes are all rolled sections. The car sides are %¢-in. 
open-hearth steel; the floors, outside and inside hopper 
sheets and cross-ridge sheets are %4-in. open-hearth steel. 
The longitudinal hood is *%¢ in. Cor-Ten steel. The 
interior bracing is Unitcast steel crossbearer arms and 
framing between the side sills, stakes and center sills at 
three places. The hopper door construction is Wine 


hopper frames with *4g-in. Cor-Ten-steel doors secured 
with Wine door locks. The body bolster construction is 
Unitcast W-type one-piece cast-steel bolsters. 

The roofs of these cars are %-in. Cor-Ten steel. 
seams are riveted with tarred felt between sheets. 
roofs are fitted with eight roof hatches. The hatch open- 


All 
The 
ings are reinforced with a channel frame. The roof 
doors, or hatch covers, are Y%-in. Cor-Ten steel hinged 
transversely so that they will lie approximately flat on 
the roof when open and give maximum clearance for 
loading under the storage bins. The hatch covers are 
secured by a sliding bolt type of lock. The running 
boards are wood and fitted with shields at the hatch 
openings to prevent materials in the loading of cars from 











Interior of the Car Showing the Bracing 
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lodging under these running boards. The roofs must 
test for water tightness with spray or hose test. 

The truck side frames are the American Steel Foun- 
dries Vulcan type for 6-in. by 11-in. journals. This type 
of truck was selected on account of the limited facilities 
at the mines for changing wheels if found necessary. The 
journal boxes are Symington malleable iron for Vulcan 
trucks. The wheels are 850-Ib. chilled-iron single-plate, 
A.A.R. Standard. The springs are A.A.R. with one 
Cardwell friction unit Type A at each spring group. 
Truck bolsters are cast steel. Truck brake rigging, 
beams, brake shoes, hangers and other parts conform to 
A.A.R. or railroad specification. 

Several types of draft gears were used in these cars, 
the division being between Cardwell, Cardwell-Westing- 
house, Waugh, and National. Couplers are A.A.R. Type 
E, 6%4-in. by 8 in. shank, bottom operated. Yokes are 
A.A.R. vertical cast steel. 

The air brakes are Westinghouse Type AB, and hand 
brakes are divided between Universal and Ajax. Metal 
brake steps of the T-Z design are used. 

No attempt was made to lighten the design of the car 
at the sacrifice of useful material, or by using any details 
not entirely suitable for the service requirements. The 
satisfactory light weight was accomplished by careful 
consideration of the different elements wherein weight 
might be saved with no loss of safety or service value. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHInctTon, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 
March 27 totaled 761,109 cars, an increase of 
1,840 cars or .2 of one per cent above the preced- 
ing week, an increase of 166,320 cars or 28 per cent 
above the corresponding week in 1936 when freight traf- 
fic was reduced by floods in the East and dust storms in 
the West, and an increase of 144,589 cars or 23.5 per 
cent above the corresponding week in 1935. All com- 
modity classifications except forest products and ore 
showed decreases under the preceding week, but all com- 
modity classifications except grain and livestock showed 
increases over last year. The summary, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, March 27 
1937 1936 
171,242 135,163 
162,032 112,929 
61,545 40,444 
120,337 93,166 
79,092 


107,010 
59,851 


1935 
140,812 
129,933 

47,903 

98,899 

66,339 

85,287 

47,347 


Districts 
Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 

198.973 


616,5 


Total Western Roads 
Total All Roads 


; Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products 
Live Stock 


26,981 
11,029 
140,797 
J,1/ 


160,9( 

318,490 242.6 

761,109 

759,269 

748,993 

734,127 
696,727 


9,098,639 7,901,837 


594,789 616,; 
568,851 607,17 
616,937 597,43 
634,570 587,1' 
672,869 


March 
March 
March 
March 
February 27 


Cumulative Total, 13 Weeks.. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended March 2/7 


totaled 45,567 according to the statement of the D: 
(Continued on page 640) 












I.C.C. Should Be Independent’ 


Executive domination, as called for in reorganization 
proposal, viewed unfavorably—Bipartisan 
character defended 


By Senator Burton K. Wheeler 


the Interstate Commerce Commission to be proud of 

the tradition, the efficiency, and the independent re- 
sponsibility which characterizes it. Its road has often been 
a difficult one, and many are the seemingly insurmount- 
able problems which the last half century has brought. 
That it has often surmounted the insurmountable has con- 
tinually added to its stature, and given it the determina- 
tion and ability eagerly to attack newer problems. This 
determination and the preservation of accumulated ex- 
perience is a tribute to the men who have been attracted 
to its service. 

To me, the most significant feature of the half century 
is the close co-operation between the Commission and the 
Congress in the process of making additions and bet- 
terments to the organic structure and in the development 
and maintenance of our national transportation policies. 


| caer and as a group it is the right of 


Cabinet Control Ended in 1889 


The original Act of 1887 made the Commission a part 
of the Department of Interior, and its contact with Con- 
gress was through the Secretary of the Interior. In 1889, 
two years later, the Act was amended to remove the 
Commission from the Department of Interior and to di- 
rect that it make its recommendations and report its 
problems immediately to the Congress. Since that time, 
and through many troubled periods, there has generally 
been a spirit of readiness on the part of the Commission 
to lay its troubles before the Congress, and, in turn, a de- 
sire by that body to co-operate with it in solving them. 

When first informed that I was to make this address 
my mind went back over that part of Commission history 
with which I am most familiar and I tried to piece to- 
gether from that history the exact character of the Com- 
mission, and its place in the government. I knew, for 
instance, that I.C.C. tradition has moved the Congress 
to set up more than a dozen other tribunals patterned to 
function in a similar manner. I looked over the authori- 
ties upon the administrative make-up of the Commission. 
From the debates in Congress prior to the establishment 
of the Commission in 1887, it can be learned that the ad- 
uinistrative character of the Commission was derived 
from a compromise between two conflicting groups. 

The House wished to make certain statutory restric- 
tions upon the powers of railroads to be enforced by the 
courts. The Senate advocated on the other hand, 
administrative tribunal which could exercise a certain 
amount of discretion as delimited by definite legislative 
standards, and this was considered at the time to be the 
nore conservative view, and the one which finally pre- 
vailed. Even though the Commission was originally 
placed within the Department of the Interior for certain 





* An abstract of an address at the celebration of the I.C.C.’s fiftieth 
anniversary on April 1, being one of several papers which championed 
the cause of the independent commission. 
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purposes, its dominant feature was to be its inde} pendent 
bipartisan nature. 


Functions Legislative, Not Primarily Administrative 


Primarily, the Commission functions in that sphere 
of transportation problems which has long been con- 
sidered to be reserved to the legislature; that is, the 
fixing of rates and charges, and the prescribing of rules 
of conduct for the future. These Commission duties have 
never been considered to be within the powers of the 
Chief Executive nor of the courts. Further the Com- 
mission has-been directed to exercise certain functions of 
a judicial nature, such as the settling of private rights 
and the measuring of damages in reparations claims and 
the like. 


Recently, in a unanimous decision, speaking of a Com- 
mission patterned after yours, the Supreme Court said: 
The . . . Commission is an administrative body created by Congress 
to carry into effect. legislative policies embodied in the statute in ac- 


cordance with the legislative standard therein -prescribed, and to perform 
other specified duties as a legislative or as a judicial aid. Such a body 


cannot in any proper sense be characterized as an arm or an eye of the 


Executive. Its duties are performed without Executive leave and, in 
the contemplation of the statute, must be free from Executive control. 
In administering the provisions of the statute . . . the Commission acts 
in part quasi-legislatively and in part quasi-judicially . .. To the extent 
that it exercises any executive functions, as distinguished from 
executive power in the constitutional sense, it does so in the discharge 
and effectuation of its quasi-legislative or quasi-judicial powers, or as 


an agency of the legislative or judicial departments of the Government. 


Further referring to that Commission, the court said: 


It is charged with the enforcement of no policy except the policy of 


the law. Its duties are neither political nor executive, but predominantly 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative. Like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, its members are called upon to exercise the trained judgment of 
a body of experts “appointed by law and informed by experience.” 


Court's Views of Independence 


In speaking of the report of the Senate Committee and 
the debates in Congress on the bill to create that Com. 
mission, the Court further said: 


The report declares that one advantage which the Commission ssessed 
over the Bureau of Corporations (an executive subdivision in the De- 
partment of Commerce which was abolished by the act) lay in the fact 
of its independence, and that it was essential that the Commission 
should not be open to the suspicion of partisan directior The report 
quotes (p. 22) a statement to the committee by Senator Newlands, who 
reported the bill, that the tribunal should be of high character and 
“independent of any department of the Government—a board or com- 
mission of dignity, permanence, and ability, independent of executive 
authority, except in its selection, and independent in character 

The debates in both Houses demonstrate that the prev ‘iling view 
was that the Commission was not to be “subject to anybody in the 
Government but—only to the people of the United States”; free from 


“political domination or control’ or the “probability or 
such a thing’’; to be “separate and apart from any existing d 
of the Government—not subject to the orders of the President.” 





I also recall a statement from the report of the Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation in 1934 as follows: 


beginning been 
Its legal status is that of an agency 
members, subject to the 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has from the 
a bipartisan but nonpolitical body. 
of Congress; the 


President appoints the 
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approval of the Senate, and may in certain circumstances remove a 
Commissioner from office; but otherwise he has, in the eyes of the 
law, no more control over the acts of the Commission than over 
the deliberations of the Supreme Court. 


Mr. Eastman may still be of the same opinion, but if 
certain pending proposals are adopted, I fear he might 
be forced to find himself another and more striking 
analogy than that of the Supreme Court. 

And then I recall a day, which I am sure Mr. Aitchi- 
son, Mr. Porter and Mr. Farrell will also remember, 
when the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Sen- 
ate was disturbed over what appeared to be a failure of 
the Commission to carry out certain mandates of the 
LaFollette Valuation Act. Several of us on the Com- 
mittee were anxious to find out why these mandates had 
not been fulfilled, including such stalwarts as Senator 
Pittman of Nevada, the late Senator Fess from Ohio and 
former Senator Watson of Indiana. Senator Pittman 
made the following statement while questioning Mr. 
Aitchison : 


What I am getting at is this: In creating the Interstate Commerce 
Commission we made it totally responsible to Congress and not to any 
department of the government. We were in hopes that it would be 
responsible to Congress rather than to a department of the government 
or the Bureau of the Budget. 


to which Mr. Aitchison replied: 


Since you enacted the budget law it has imposed very important 
restrictions upon our ability to come to you and talk things over the 
way we used to do. 


To which Chairman Watson said: 


Then we ought to repeal the law. 


and Senator Pittman: 


I think so, too. I am trying to get at that. Congress passes a 
law and, apparently, the Director of the Budget repeals it in part or 
in toto as he sees fit by refusing to allow appropriations. 


and later in the hearing, Senator Pittman said: 


What I am getting at is this: I am dissatisfied with the whole 
Commission in their failure to grasp the intent of Congress in creating 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that was that it was to be 
a separate, nonpartisan commission as far as possible, and I mean by 
that it was to be an establishment that was as independent as possible 
of any institution except Congress ...It looks to me as _ through 
the institution has conceived the idea that it is responsible to the Chief 
Executive rather than to Congress. 


Then Senator Watson said: 


I have not any doubt about this as a general principle, because this 
idea of economy has been so thoroughly indoctrinated that I think it 
has been thoroughly inculcated. Of course, they lose sight of the 
legislative function and that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
purely an agent of Congress simply because of the inability of Congress 
to do it. 


Commissioner Aitchison: 
Yes sir. 
Senator Wheeler : 


But they assume that they are a branch of the executive branch of 
the Government rather than the legislative branch of the Government. 


Senator Pittman: 


I hope that the Commission does not find anything in the statute 
other than that section 206 to cause them fear, because the effort of 
Congress was to have an independent body and not a body that was 
afraid of anyone. 


Executive Domination Opposed 


I want to say to the Commission that my convictions 
in this matter have not changed since 1928, and I am 
unalterably opposed to diminishing the independent, bi- 
partisan character of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or of the similar independent agencies by placing 
them under executive domination, either indirectly as has 
been the case, or directly as in a pending proposal. 

In the recent Reorganization Report of the President’s 
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Committee on Administrative Management, many asser- 
tions were made with reference to the independent com- 
missions which Congress has patterned after yours. With 
the conclusions of this report I find myself in sharp dis- 
agreement. For instance, the Committee asserts that: 


These Commissions have been the result of legislative groping rather 
than the pursuit of a consistent policy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was obviously 
not “planned,” in the modern sense, but has rather de- 
veloped through and with its growing problems. The 
day had not arrived in 1887 when there were men in 
government capable of drafting a transportation policy 
which would anticipate all the exigencies of a half cen- 
tury of revolutionary changes in industrial life. Perhaps 
such men exist today, but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as presently constituted represents fifty years 
of co-operative “groping” by the Commission, by twenty- 
five successive Congresses, and by more than half a dozen 
chief executives. 

I have not always agreed with the policies of the 
Commission, and feel certain that I shall not in the 
future. However, I recognize many of the administra- 
tive difficulties with which it is beset. I have not felt 
the Commission has laid enough stress upon the financial 
structure of the railroads, but perhaps it is the duty of 
Congress to more specifically define the Commission’s 
powers in that regard. Nor have I felt that the Commis- 
sion has always been farsighted enough in its rate-making 
policy. However, the recent action in drastically reduc- 
ing passenger fares was an enlightened and courageous 
act, and its successful result is as gratifying to me as it 
must be to I.C.C. members. The advocacy of some Mem- 
bers of Congress of more liberal policies in these matters 
on the part of the Commission certainly does not mean 
by any construction that we advocate, or are willing, to 
make them the subject of legislative or executive deter- 
mination or political control. 

May I say in closing that I hope the Commission will 
continue to co-operate with the Congress in accordance 
with the organic law; and I further hope that this co- 
operation will be so fruitful as to enable the I.C.C. on 
its centennial celebration to look back on an uninterrupted 
century of progress. 


Southern Pacific 


Improves Tehachapi Line 

(Continued from page 628) 
fine em but averaged approximately 21 gal. per 
cu. yd. 

The work was started at the end of May, 1936, and 
working the force in two shifts (between 4 a.m. and 
9 p.m.), 70,000 cu. yd. were moved in June and 66,800 
cu. yd. in July. These figures are exclusive of a limited 
amount of grading done by company forces which em- 
braced work immediately adjacent to the operated track 
and was assigned to railway forces as a means of effect- 
ing greater safety and continuity of train operation. Com- 
pany forces also placed all the culverts and the single 
bridge opening, and laid and surfaced the track, which 
has 131-lb. rail, on rail-gage plated ties. The ballast is 
crushed rock, The contractor was the Morrison Knud- 
son Company, Boise, Idaho. Operation over the new 
line was commenced on September 26. The cost of this 
improvement was $250,000. 

The project was under the direction of E. C. Morrison, 
engineer of construction on the ground, and under the 
general supervision of W. H. Kirkbride, chief engineer, 
Southern Pacific, Pacific System. 


Supply and Equipment Purchases 
Top Billion Dollar Mark 


Expenditures for 1936 best earlier estimates by $60,000,000 — 


Current buying from manufacturers double last year 


SUMMARY of railway buying has been com- 
A pleted by the Railway Age, which shows that 

the railroads of the United States not only spent 
more for supplies and equipment last year than the best 
previous estimates indicated that they had spent, but also 
that their purchases in the markets of the country so far 
this year are outstripping those of last year by 100 per 
cent. 

These figures were compiled simultaneously with com- 
pilations of the Bureau of Railway Economics, but in 
addition to showing the purchases made by the Class I 
railroads for materials and supplies in 1936, they show 
the purchases made by the Class I railroad in each region, 
and the expenditures made for materials and supplies 
in 1936 by the Class I switching and terminal companies 
and the Class II and Class III railroads. They also pre- 
sent estimates of expenditures made by all the railroads 
for equipment, as well as for supplies, and include the 
purchases estimated to have been made for both supplies 
and equipment during January, 1937. The figures of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics for the Class I roads vary 
less than one-tenth of one per cent from the corresponding 
figures compiled by the Railway Age and are presented 
in this issue with those compiled by the Railway Age. 


$760,000,000 From Manufacturers 


Based on reports from more than 200 railroads, in- 
cluding 98.5 per cent of the Class I lines and about 100 


separately operated short lines and switching and ter minal 
companies, it is now estimated that the purchases made 
by all the railroads of the United States for materials and 
equipment in 1936 totaled $1,041,000,000. Approximately 
$567,817,000 of this was for materials Pte te lies re- 
ceived from manufacturers and $192,800,000 represented 





Table 1—Annual Purchases—Supplies and Equipment 


Materials Equipment 7 
received ordered Total Total 
from from from including 
man’f’t’rs  man’f’t’rs  man’f’t’rs Fuel fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
| > nn eae $991,795 $435,816 $1,427,611 $336,805 $1,764,416 
i. See eee 727,223 148,529 875,752 308,277 1,184,029 
eee 451,651 36,230 487,881 243,349 731,230 
BE eee 268,100 2,976 271,076 177,000 448,076 
De rere 266,846 6,496 273,342 180,904 454,246 
Se A S5a ares 395,012 69,142 464,154 209,488 673,642 
RO kine oareauters 365,830 36,948 402,778 228,720 631,498 
| ee 567, '817* 192,800 760,617 280,571 1,041,188 
January PurCHASES—SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMI 
SE. a athcwe tanto $33,017 $4,762 $37,779 $21 71 $59,050 
| ae ees 54,749 26,452 81,201 26,501 107,702 
*Includes materials otherwise unclassified for equipment built in 


Pennsylvania shops. 





the value of new locomotives and ss ordered from 
equipment builders—a total of $760,617,000 of materials 
and equipment from manufacturers. The r remaining $280,- 
571,000 was spent for fuel. These sums include materials 
purchased by the railroads for building locomotives and 
cars in the railroads’ own shops, as well as the value of 
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How the Purchases Made by Railroads in 1936 for Materials Exclusive of Fuel and Equipment Compared with Their Purchases in 1935 
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Vol. 102, No. 15 


RAILWAY AGE 


new locomotives and cars ordered by the railroads from 
equipment builders ; but they exclude materials furnished 





1936 
Akron, Canton & Young. 253,688 
Mi. fonewetia gacea wes 3,055,383 
ae | fh See 23,934,620 
'S & {ee 680,715 
Atlantic Coast Line 5,887,814 
‘thar. & W. Carolina... 311,436 
eS area 20,661,255 
Bangor & Aroostook 771,401 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 1,925,704 
Boston & Maine ...... »210,365 
Burlington-Rock Island. 35,658 
Cambria & Indiana ‘ 17,089 
Cok BE TRG cevewees - 2,617,765 
Conk OF. Tee Fy. wawanves 2,450,066 
Central Vermont ...... 859,813 
Chesapeake & Ohio 12,135,968 
> SS OR 1,995,595 
2: = 362,811 
a > so arecnese 15,721,034 
= yy % versie: 15,704,106 
Ss, ere 2,707 ,247 
ie eee 1,378,870 
7 Se? ae 12,022,405 
C. Se BoB. & Gesiccess 2,213,966 
CHOC siecn cssee. 593,422 
Colorado & Southern... 833,949 
Ft. Worth & Denver 

Ce. sudacacninenaae 684,629 
Columbus & Greenville 207,530 
Delaware & Hudson.... 3,275,137 
SS 3 Seer 5,611,281 
OD & B.C. Wisisascss 6,165,173 
Detroit & Mackinac.... 108,282 
Detr. & Tol. Shore Line 254,010 
oN ae aa 683 ,664 

i & |. See 1,490,119 
eS 2 See 2,109,480 
OY «phan dr ces ite otelanes 'e 8,253,868 
Florida East Coast 874,585 
Ft. Smith & Western.. 95,724 
Oe eee 213,225 
Great Northern ....... 9,641,933 
Green Bay & Western. 419,176 
Gulf, Mobile & Nor.... 948,125 
Illinois Central ....... 15,373,162 
Kansas City Southern. 2,159,089 
Lake Super. & Ish..... 328,118 
Lehigh & New England 423,943 
Lehigh Valley ........ 4,835,559 
Louisiana & Ark. ..... 1,107,436 
Louisville & Nashville.. 10,927,866 
Maine Central ........ 1,540,880 
= >. ye eee 996,603 
M. St. P. & S.S. M 2,620,286 
os SY See 278,097 
ae eee 129,898 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas.. 2,594,362 
Missouri Pacific ...... 25,978,951 
i Se eee 132,805 
Mobile & Ohio ....... 1,495,566 
Monongahela ......... 258,745 
MINN on a ore es eisvers 264,069 
fk 5 ae 2,275,067 
Nevada Northern 84,100 


New York Central Sys. 48,402,127 


N.Y. G&S. .... Setniy 
N. Y. N. H. & H..... 8,289,045 
ae Se 663,537 
Norfolk & Western . 14,069,712 
Norfolk Southern ..... 857,380 
Northern Pacific ...... 9,091,523 
Northwestern Pacific 344,173 


Pa. L. I. & S. S. Lines 54,437,668 


Peoria & Pekin Union 247,173 
Pere Marauette ...... 3,472,490 
Pitts. & Shawmut 79,034 
Pitts, GoW. Vai aon 0s 581,544 
Pitts., Shawmut & Nor. 115,988 
Seer 4,093,867 
eee Cee 264,901 

2 eee eee 947 827 
a RS: eS 8,450,109 
St. L. Southwestern 4,554,793 
Seaboard Air Line 6,495,265 
OUMNINE cc Sco kira tients 16,160,149 
Sou. Pacific-Pac. Sys.. 16,723,833 
Sou. Pacific, T. & N. O. 4,962,340 
A ea ee 907.236 
Spokane International 95,151 
Tennessee Central 397.539 
Texas & Pacific ...... 4,489,925 
Union Pacific System.. 26,666,307 
Wl icecamck tea kaes 88.342 
WHOL. . ceisweenenes 2,703,571 
WHORE hee ol cni cs es 6,113,727 

Ane Baim ois oc. k 452,254 
Western ,Marvland 2,879,688 
\ stern Pacific ove -4395,965 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 2.354.349 





Rail, forest. products 


and miscellaneous. 


1935 


$3,183,420 
17,048,973 


274,096 
11,843,207 
827,695 
1,367,524 
3,409,741 


81,003 
2,159,445 
1,872,266 

913,036 
9,102,304 
1,559,420 

431,331 

10,859,060 
11,652,781 


1,617,903 
541,315 
462,077 


545,050 
140,443 
3,066,371 
5,078,518 
2,949,925 
105,413 
124,216 
719,701 
944,119 
1,200,773 
6,959,098 
854,464 
58,459 
199,239 
6,332,696 
302,268 
785,095 
10,656,660 
1,035,192 
253,416 
241,510 
4,176,695 
890.869 
8,009,534 
1,116,216 


2,391,213 
210,682 


2,267,012 
14,828,298 


1,287,748 
209,747 
208,812 


76,936 
32,869,083 
2,298,579 
6,286,079 
457,160 
10,098,833 


2,664,398 
104,077 
258,061 

96.691 

3,047,599 


921,707 
6,574,184 
1,378,642 
4,864,478 
11,566,072 
10,788,734 
2,823,299 

556,487 


319,113 
3,090,844 
19,486,724 
102,514 
1,388,790 
4,285,242 
402,144 
2,000.697 
2,405,108 
2,402,218 


In- 
crease 
over 


1935 


-$128,037 
6,885,647 
254,289 
1,429,128 
37,340 
8,818,048 
56,294 
558,180 
800,624 


36,086 
458,320 
577,800 
—53,223 

3,033,664 
436,175 
—68,520 

4,861,974 

4,051,325 
932,451 
725,747 

4,952,966 

96,063 

52,107 
371,872 


139,579 
67,087 
208,766 
532,763 
3,215,248 


129°794 
~36,037 


424,664 


229,073 
67,415 


327,350 
11,150,653 


207,818 
48,998 
55,257 

he 


,164 
15,533,044 
1,712,538 
2,002,966 
206,377 


808,092 
—25,043 


26,120 
1,875,925 
3,176,151 


2.139.041 
350,749 


78,426 
1,399,081 


—47,869 


Excludes fuel. 
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other materials which were ordered too late in 1936 to 
be delivered before the close of the year. 


$410,000,000 Increase Over 1935 


The total purchases, including fuel, made by the rail- 
roads last year, exceed earlier estimates by approximately 
$60,000,000 and puts the railway purchases for 1936 ap- 
proximately $410,000,000, or 65 per cent, ahead of the 
corresponding purchases in 1935. Not since 1930 have 
railway purchases topped the billion dollar mark, and the 
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fuel, from manufacturers were smaller last year by $627,- 


000,000, or 46 per cent, than in 1929, and the purchases, 


including both fuel and equipment, were smaller by 
$723,000,000, or 41 per cent. 


No Let-Up in Buying 


Approximately 19.8 per cent of each dollar of operating 
revenue was appropriated for materials and supplies last 
year by the railroads, as compared with 17.2 per cent in 
1935; and during January this year, the latest period for 











Misc. Total 


Fuel Less Fuel Total 
Akron & Barberton Belt ...........ccc0s $19,014 $18,483 $37,497 
Alabama, Florida & Gulf 2... cccccccvece 1,000 1,000 2,000 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern ........ 75,205 142,295 217,500 
PE: WOE GE Scho sawdceesucsewees 7,058 1,768 3826 
= se a Se eee a vind apo eRe 138,668 612,814 751,482 
Algers, Winslow & Western ............ 17,266 2,288 19,554 
Se I to cecies den cctedaae 93,639 130,432 224,071 
Apalachicola Northern .........cccee00% 7,738 27,708 35,446 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri ........ 13,782 31,143 44,925 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay ............ 60,131 74,009 134,140 
Atlantic & North Carolina .............. 54,731 35,124 89,855 
Baltimore & Annapolis ...............+- 69,368 20,044 89,412 
Bath & Hammondsport ................. 1,503 1,265 2,768 
| eee ee 1,388 562 1,950 
Belfast & Moosehead Lake ............. 20,600 4,829 25,429 
BeGnt MBUWHE GE. CUBCERO 600. ccccccccees 600,996 477,626 1,078,622 
eS OO OC "=e 19,692 216,315 236,007 
Birmingham & Southern ............... 60,132 59,145 119,277 
California Western R. R. & Navigation... 35,389 49,572 84,961 
NN ee iu wew awielgelniedieee 75,599 51,141 126,740 
COUONOGEES WHOY cece ccccecccccnves 14,718 19,355 34,073 
Se SE EO. . .,  capwereeesedes 26,031 38,569 64,600 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. ......... 126,327 379,754 506,081 
EEE eee 5,715 5,715 
Colorado & South Eastern .............. 2,943 1,372 4,315 
ET SD eae eee 38,004 91,800 129,804 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens ......... 24,109 27,417 51,526 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade ............ 4,413 15,808 20,221 
OS eee 906 875 1,781 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania ............ 27,042 52,814 79,856 
wales dna ook meee 54,659 87,361 142,020 
Dardanelle & Russellville ............+..- 3,178 2,198 5,376 
Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern. 2,330 6,941 9,271 
PE POE EE sccvccscccceseceends 83,657 46,950 130,607 
EES Aer 120,327 85,830 206,157 
Duluth & Northeastern ................ 15,449 31,673 47,122 
East Erie Commercial ...........cccce0e 1,850 13,232 15,082 
East Jordan & Southern ............... 1,579 1,493 2,982 
Fredericksburg & Northern ............ 2,647 5,814 8,461 
IR, Ce aia odd aap Reha mca 14,471 93,507 107,978 
ae 8 eo ae une dna ede eee 5,864 5,503 11,367 
NN ida ai dt Wa: inde alee’ eae 3,979 1,711 5,690 
Hannibal Connecting ...........cscccee 1,402 4,623 6,025 
Houston Belt & Terminal .............. 78,060 140,639 218,699 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain ..... 15,973 74,763 90,736 
PE OO. htc cecctsves convenes 5,363 2,109 7,472 
a eae are 3,447 1,784 5,231 
PE cipecigaiwabsthadacwioaneccer’ 49,893 332,177 382,070 
MI, Sek aot ed a cr a gudiatiarors 10,215 10,045 20,260 
Dees. Cree SOND io nccicwscececcens 171,274 644,434 815,708 
Kentucky & Tennessee ..............+-: 17,649 18,499 36,148 
Lake Champlain & Moriah ............. 33,112 8,564 41,676 
Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer 54,021 19,503 73,524 
> . eae 4,804 11,453 16,257 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf .........ccccce 11,525 14,543 26,068 
eee eee eee 773 4,186 4,959 
Lowville & Beaver River .............. 4,732 3,603 8,335 
SEE EET 6,165 6,718 12,883 
Manitou & Pikes Peak ..........ccce0. 2,945 6,897 9,842 


Table IV—Supplies Purchased by Class II and III Roads 1936 


Misc. Total 


Fuel Less Fuel Total 
NT OTT EE ee $27,009 $41,957 $68,966 
Maryland & Pennsylvania .............. 40,387 67,351 107,738 
Mansfield Railway & Transportation 1,622 1,234 2,856 
E.R: i ceed daeeeeeenawe 67,019 53,672 120,691 
Minneapolis, Rod Lake & Manitoba ..... 4,563 1,968 ,531 
Minnesota & International ...........-.- 16,233 10,509 26,742 
eee ae ore ee 1,237 2,273 3,510 
een BO ere ree eee 11,180 38,290 49,470 
ee eee eee 3,466 13,866 17,332 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern ........ 3,837 8,463 12,300 
Moscow, Camden & San Augustine ..... 3,223 3,560 6,783 
Nacogdoches & Southeastern ........... 3,383 4,177 7,560 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois ......... 10,950 aotaes 10,950 
New York & Long Branch ............-- 7,539 38,807 46,346 
, SR OS OR Ee rere re 36,190 1,912 38,102 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line ....... 101,745 56,123 157,868 
Northampton & Bath ........-.sc.+e--> 5,175 20.763 25,938 
Northern Pacific Terminal of Oregon ... 83.387 164,837 248,224 
Norwood & St. Lawrence ............. 9,464 4,709 14,173 
Oe OS ae er eee 3,000 9,500 12,500 
CF SO ee ee eee eee 18.807 34,133 52,940 
ia. A B.S eee 155,263 247,173 402,436 
Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western ......... 19,400 42,112 61,512 
Port Townsend Southern ..............- Disko 2,551 2,551 
EO OR er eee 3,348 4,478 7,826 
NR ee LL Gin ciehe sali earnne > 17,755 37,312 55,067 
| er et er eee 7,340 20,056 27,396 
Rapid City, Black Hills & Western ..... 9,970 21,888 31,858 
Re rere 22,453 13,620 36,073 
Rockdale, Sandow & Southern .......... 1,187 1,838 3,025 
Sapulpa Union .....cccccvesescccccces 3,966 5,701 9,667 
Oe Dees Oe STOO cscs ete sicevscscs 2,683 14,689 17,372 
St. Louis Refrigerator Car Co. ......... 326 136,275 136,601 
Meee. CHF TOE wc cccceccecsscccs 19,880 3,615 23,495 
South Omaha Terminal ..............- 37,101 16,175 53,276 
Se Cee ee ee eee 25.667 16,592 42,259 
Susquehanna & New York ...........-- 29,550 29,046 58,596 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia ......... 24,476 104,000 128,476 
I oe ean as we acmiih wkewe es 18,838 57.186 76,024 
Wee) GE BE. BME: cdncceecsesveasen 661,233 833,814 1,495,047 
Terminal Alabama State Docks ......... 5,223 16,591 31,814 
Texas City ae eae ag eee inns 8,500 44,500 53,000 

s Pacific-Miss i Paci erminal o 

a Kee — 0 nee ee 1.848 196.969 198,817 
ER ES eee rr cr ee 90 548 74 477 165,025 
Tonopah & Tidewater ...........2-2000- 5,759 34,870 40,629 
| a Re ee er ee 22,136 35,032 57,168 
Tsien Of PSGGDUTER oc oc ccc ccscceccees 362.202 2,044,613 2,406,815 
ON eee re, ee ee 12.869 7.438 20,307 
Union Terminal (Dallas, Tex.) ......... 9,276 25,516 34,792 
Union Terminal (St. Joseph, Mo.) ..... 7,973 7,751 15,724 
a ea Gk ie hate sien 2.880 1.605 4,485 
Virginia-Blue Ridge .........---..-+e0- 1,226 2,219 3,445 
Warren & Ouachita Valley ............ 4,713 3,158 7,871 
NEE. Co ce iuirtcne ey hie.e Od ee EEE Eee 1,194 1.107 2,301 
Wichita Northwestern ............-+65. 3,521 6,005 9,526 
Winston-Salem Southbound ............ 22,000 42,000 64,000 
WyOMing 2... ccccssccccccccncsvcecceces 6,156 7,378 13,534 











totals in that year exceeded those for 1936 by less than 
4 per cent. 

As nearly as can be estimated, the purchases of ihe 
short lines and of the switching and terminal railroads 
total $26,900,000, as compared with $19,450,000 in 1935. 

Materials, exclusive of fuel, purchased from manu fac- 
turers last year, according to the revised totals, were 55 
per cent larger than in 1935 and within 22 per cent of 
the corresponding expenditures in 1930. The value of 
new locomotives and cars ordered from builders last year 
was five times larger than in 1935 and 30 per cent larger 
than the authorizations in 1930. The combined purchases 
of materials and equipment from manufacturers were 
larger by $358,000,000, or 88 per cent, than in 1935 and 
were within $115,000,000, or 12 per cent, of the 1930 
totals. 

Purchases of material and equipment, exclusive of 








which comprehensive data are available, railway pur- 
chases of materials from manufacturers, exclusive of fuel, 
totaled $54,749,000, as compared with $33,017,000 in 
January, 1936. Equipment ordered from manufacturers 
totaled approximately $26,452,000, as compared with only 
$4,762,000 in January, 1936, and the total purchases from 
manufacturers were $81,201,000, as compared with $37,- 
779,000 in January, 1936; while total purchases, includ- 
ing both fuel and equipment, amounted to approximately 
$107,702,000 in January, as compared with $59,050,000 
in January, 1936. The purchases of material were 
financed out of railway earnings and the purchases ot 
equipment were financed out of earnings or with private 
capital, as before the depression. 

The railroad fuel bill in 1936, totaling approximately 
$280,571,000, was $40,000,000 larger than in 1935 and 
consisted of $216,635,000 of bituminous coal, $4,500,000 
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of anthracite coal, $52,303,000 of fuel oil and over 
$3,000,000 of gasoline. 

Expenditures made directly with producers of forest 
products last year totaled $82,544,000, as compared with 
$61,192,000 in 1935. The 1936 totals included $45,777,- 
000 of crossties, as compared with $36,131,000 in 1935, 
and approximately $29,000,000 of timber and lumber, as 
compared with about $19,000,000 in the previous year. 

The expenditures made by the railroads for iron and 
steel products last year totaled approximately $285,000,- 
000—an increase of $115,000,000, or 70 per cent, over 
the corresponding expenditures in 1935, and these figures 
do not include iron and steel materials purchased by the 
railway equipment builders. In the iron and steel total 
last year was $38,550,000 of rail, as compared with 
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cluding chemicals for treating timber the cost of which 
was not included in tie costs. A table shows these pur- 
chases in greater detail. 


Quantities Also Larger 


Based on details reported by over 100 Class I rail- 
roads, there were approximately 96,700,000 tons of 
bituminous coal purchased by the railroads of the United 
States last year, approximately 2,000,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal, 2,453,000,000 gal. of fuel oil and 46,250,000 
gal. of gasoline. The annual purchases also included 
approximately 56,240,000 crossties and 1,065,000 M.ft. 
b.m. of timber and lumber including bridge and switch 
ties. There were approximately 1,037,000 gross tons 
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$21,346,000 in 1935, and approximately $25,177,000 of 
wheels, tires and axles, as compared with $18,614,000 in 
1935. The railroads also spent over $25,000,000 for bar 
iron and steel, as compared with only $12,600,000 in 
1935, and the composite bill for the railways’ consump- 
tion of iron and steel castings last year totaled almost 
$49,000,000, as compared with $25,000,000 in 1935. The 
roads also expended over $10,000,000 for appliances for 
locomotives, a gain of $7,000,000 over the previous year. 

Purchases of lubricating and illuminating oils and other 
oil house materials were approximately $18,000,000, as 
compared with approximately $15,000,000 in 1935. The 
roads also purchased $22,000,000 of brass castings and 
journal bearings, as compared with approximately $17,- 
000,000 in 1935, and their purchases of electrical supplies 
totaled $13,500,000, as compared with $11,300,000 in 
1935. Other expenditures included $14,500,000 for sta- 
tionery and printing, about $17,000,000 for commissary 
supplies, over $7,000,000 for rubber and leather goods, 
and over $29,000,000 for glass, drugs and chemicals, in- 








of rail delivered during the year, as compared with ap- 
proximately 800,000 tons delivered in 1935, while the 
purchases in 1936 also included approximately 935,000 
bbl. of cement and over 16,000,000 cu. yd. of ballast. 
The comparison between the quantities of materials pur- 
chased last year and the corresponding quantities esti- 
mated to have been purchased in 1935 clearly show that 
the increased expenditures made by the railroads for 
materials and supplies last year were the result not alone 
of increased material costs but of substantial increases 
in the physical volume of their requirements. 


Purchasing Doubled on Some Roads 


Increases of more than 75 per cent were made in the 
purchases by many railroads last year of materials from 
manufacturers, exclusive of fuel and equipment. The 


increase was $6,885,000, or 40 per cent, on the Santa 
Fe; $8,818,000, or 74.4 per cent, on the Baltimore & 
Ohio ; $4,861,000, or 45 per cent, on the North Western; 
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$4,051,000, or 35 per cent, on the Burlington ; $725,000, 
or 111 per cent, on the Monon; $4,952,000, or 70 per 
cent, on the Rock Island ; $3,215,000, or 109 per cent, on 
the Lackawanna ; $908,000, or 75 per cent, on the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern; $3,309,000, or 52.5 per cent, on the 
Great Northern; $4,716,000, or 45 per cent, on the 
Illinois Central ; $1,123,000, or 108 per cent, on the Kan- 
sas City Southern; $11,150,000, or 75. per cent, on the 
Missouri Pacific lines ; $15,533,000, or 47 per cent, on the 
New York Central system ; $1,702,000, or 74 per cent, on 
the Nickel Plate; and $28,077,000, or 107 per cent, on 
the Pennsylvania. There was an increase of $3,176,000, 
or 130 per cent, on the St. Louis Southwestern ; $7,179,- 
000, or 37 per cent, on the Union’ Pacific system; $1,- 
314,000, or 84 per cent, on the Virginian ; and $1,190,000, 
or 83 per cent, on the Western Pacific. Only four Class 
I railroads showed reductions in purchases of material 
from manufacturers last year. 


Heaviest Buying in West 


The combined purchases (exclusive of equipment) 
made by the railroads in the Central Western region last 
year, amounting to $171,237,000, including $59,671,000 
of fuel, $15,274,000 of forest products, $58,261,000 of 
iron and steel products, were both larger in the aggre- 
gate and in proportion to total operating revenues than 
in any other region. The regional supply bill was small- 
est in volume and bore the smallest relation to operating 
revenues in the Pocahontas region. The combined pur- 
chases by railroads in the Western District, which in- 
cludes all the railroads west of the Mississippi river, 
totaling $345,400,000, were 43.0 per cent of the total 
purchases made by all the Class I railroads last year for 
materials and supplies, and were 10 per cent greater than 
the purchases in the Eastern District, including the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central lines, and were 
over two times larger than the purchases made by the 
Class I railroads in the Southern District. 

Iron and steel purchases by the Class I railroads in 
the Western District were 10 per cent larger than those 
in the Eastern District and over three times larger 
than those in the Southern District; and the pur- 
chases of forest products for the Western District, 
amounting to approximately $37,500,000, are con- 
trasted with approximately $2,500,000 spent by roads in 
the New England District and $15,500,000 by roads in 
the Southern District. The supply bill of Class I roads 
was 18.3 per cent of operating revenues in the New 
England region; 18.7 per cent in the Great Lakes region ; 
16.6 per cent in the Central Eastern region; 15.5 per 
cent in the Pocahontas region; 20.1 per cent in the 
Southern region; 21.3 per cent in the Northwestern 
region ; 25.0 per cent in the Central Western region ; and 
21.3 per cent in the Southwestern region. 


Short Lines Buying 


That the short lines and switching and terminal com- 
panies are no inconsiderable factors in the material 
market is also shown by the summaries compiled by the 
Railway Age. The data for computing the purchases of 
these roads in a composite were less complete than for 
the Class I railroads, but based upon special reports from 
a large number of these roads, the switching and terminal 
companies and short lines appear to have expended dur- 
ing 1936 approximately $9,000,000 for fuel, $5,700,000 
for forest products, $1,300,000 for rail, $1,000,000 for 
locomotive and car castings; approximately $6,700,000 
for all iron and steel products and over $5,000,000 for 
miscellaneous material. 







Sellers Type S Injector 
OperatedbySingleControl 


OMPLETE control by means of a single operat- 
C ing lever is perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the Type S injector recently developed by William 
Sellers & Company, Inc., 1600 Hamilton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This injector is so designed that the several 
functions, such as opening the water valve, opening the 
steam valve and closing the overflow, are performed 
by means of a single control. 

The Type S injector is of the combined lifting and non- 
lifting type so that it may be located high enough above 
the rail to eliminate the possibility of damage from the 
roadway and yet drain the water from the lowest point in 
the tank. One of the features of this injector is that of 
quick starting, there being embodied in the design a 
self-closing overflow which eliminates loss of water along 
a roadway when the injector is starting or feeding. Other 
important features are the prevention of damage to tank 
hose as a result of steam passing back into the tank, also 
the positive prevention of damage to the injector body 
and the bulging of steam pipes as a result of water 
hammer. 

One of the drawings shows the arrangement of the 
operating lever and connections as well as a sectional 
view of the injector itself. The functions of the injector 
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A Typical Installation of the Type S Injector. Its Location is Not 
Limited by the Height of the Tender Bottom 


are controlled by the lever A which when pulled wide 
open feeds the boiler at maximum capacity. In order to 
throttle the injector feed so as to supply the boiler at a 
rate less than maximum capacity, this lever is moved 
forward to the desired position. The movement of the 
lever A to the extreme forward or down position com- 
pletely stops the feeding. When the lever A is pulled 
back toward the operator the rod B moves upward caus- 
ing the lever C to rotate on its fulerum pin H. This 
movement in turn pushes upward the two links D and 
the yoke E. The upward movement of this yoke E is 
however not in a straight line but fulcrums on the pin 
J so that the pin K describes a partial arc and raises th 
spindle F. 

The steam valve, which is attached to the lower end 
of the spindle G, is held on its seat by the full boiler 
pressure, whereas the water valve, attached to the spindle 
F, is subjected only to the downward pressure of the 
water in the tank. As the spindle F reaches its max! 
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Arrangement of the Operating Lever and Connections and a 
Sectional View of the Type S Injector 


mum upward stroke and the water valve stops against its 
stuffing box any further movement of the lever A causes 
the yoke E to fulcrum about the pin K and raises the 
spindle G and the attached steam valve from its seat. 

When the steam valve reaches its maximum opening 
the jet within the injector tubes is completely formed and 
as it reaches a velocity sufficient to overcome boiler 
pressure it raises the line check valve L from its seat. 
When this line check valve moves upward it lifts a small 
pilot valve attached to it from its seat thereby admitting 
pressure through a port to a chamber above the overflow 
valve M exerting a downward pressure on the laiter 
and locking it to its seat. 

In order to throttle the injector feed to suit the evap- 
oration of the boiler, the lever A is moved partly for- 
ward causing a downward movement of the rod B, the 
lever C, the links D, the yoke E and then fulcrums on 
the pin J. The movement of the latter is reversed from 
that which occurred on the opening movement, the 
boiler pressure being under the steam valve attached to 
the spindle G so that the steam valve cannot move down- 
ward to its seat until the water valve attached to spindle 
F is first seated. Further upward movement of the lever 
A serves to seat both the water and the steam valves. 
Boiler pressure then closes the line check L and the pilot 
valve, the pressure then being permitted to exhaust from 
the chamber above the overflow valve which opens and 
permits any excess water to drain from the injector 
casing, 

Che Type S injector is made in three sizes, the Type 
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SL being designed for the delivery of 4,900 to 5,800 gal. 
per hour; the Type SR for 6,500 to 7,500 gal. per hour 
and the Type SW for capacities of 8,000 to 12,000 gal. 
per hour. The Type X injector is similar in general 
construction to the Type S but is designed for operation 
at boiler pressures up to 350 Ib. 


New Streamliners to 


Have Several Innovations 
og most modern improvements and several inno- 


vations designed to give the traveler the maximum 
of comfort and pleasure will be incorporated in the 
new equipment for the streamliners City of Los Angeles 
and City of San Francisco, now being constructed by the 
Pullman-Standard Car. Manufacturing Company for the 
Chicago & North Western and the Union Pacific, which 
will own and operate the former, and the Chicago & 
North Western, the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific which will own and operate the latter. Major 
developments, several of which were suggested by W. A. 
Harriman, chairman of the board of the Union Pacific, 
will be included in the sleeping cars, all of which will 
contain 614-ft. berths. One car of new design will con- 
tain five double bedrooms, four of which will be for en 
suite occupancy, and 12 single rooms of the duplex type. 
Two sleeping cars will be composed of four compart- 
ments and three drawing rooms, which will be larger 
than those in any similar cars in the country. Each draw- 
ing room will contain an enclosed washroom, toilet facili- 
ties and apparel lockers. For night occupancy they will 
have both upper and lower berths and a folding bed, 
each of which will be longer and wider than standard 
equipment. For day occupancy each drawing room will 
be equipped with two lounge chairs as well as a table. 
The drawing rooms will be inter-connected with the com- 
partments, which will have an upper and a lower berth 
as well as modern toilet facilities, and during the day will 
be furnished with a lounge chair. 
On the City of Los Angeles, another new type car 
known as the roomette will be articulated with the draw- 
ing room compartment car. The roomette car will con- 
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Drawing Rooms of Both Trains Will Be Larger 












tain 14 enclosed sections for single occupancy, and in- 
stead of the usual berth arrangement, each roomette will 
be equipped with a folding bed, which folds down from 
the wall for night occupancy. In the daytime the 
roomette bed will be folded up and the section equipped 
with a lounge chair in addition to the usual folding com- 
partment seat. Novel baggage racks, exceptionally wide 
windows, and the usual toilet facilities will be provided in 
each roomette. The second drawing room compartment 
car on the train will be immediately behind the roomette 
car, and articulated with the drawing room compartment 
car will be a 12 open-section sleeping car also of modern 
design throughout. 

Two other sleeping cars on the City of Los Angeles 
will be an 11-bedroom car and a 12-enclosed section car. 
The bedrooms may be used for single or double occu- 
pancy, each having upper and lower berths. Certain of 
the rooms will be so arranged that they may be occupied 
en suite. 

The dining car equipment will represent another de- 
parture in passenger train construction, the units being 
known as a diner-kitchen-diner and consisting of two 
articulated cars housing two dining rooms with a kitchen 
between them. The formal dining room will seat 72 per- 
sons, while the second dining room, which will be of the 
coffee-shop type, will seat 32. Behind the dining cars 
will be a dormitory-club car, the dormitory of which will 
house the stewards, the chef and mechanical road super- 
visors on duty. 

The City of Los Angeles will have two chair cars and 
the City of San Francisco one. Those on the former will 
be 72 ft. long and will each seat 52 persons. The chair 
car of the City of San Francisco will be 84% ft. long and 
seat 54 persons. Each is equipped with reclining revolv- 
ing chairs. Washrooms in the chair cars will be larger 
than in previous streamliners. 

Each train will have an 84 ft. 6 in. observation lounge 
car, said to be the longest passenger cars ever built in 
the United States. The accommodations in this car will 
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The Arrangement in Compartments Is Radically Different 
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A Folding Bed Will Afford Ample Space for Dressing in a Single 
Bedroom in the Roomette Car of the City of Los Angeles 


consist of a cocktail bar, barber shop and office, and 
quarters for the trained nurse-stewardess who will be a 
member of the train crew. Double width windows will 
afford full vision on either side and on the rounded end of 
the train. 

Among many unique features will be fog-proof, clear- 
view car windows; a dental lavatory with foot pedal 
operation ; sanitary pillow storage lockers ; hand baggage 
lockers; a new air conditioning system; a new lighting 
system ; radio outlets in every room; radios in the club, 
observation, lounge and dining cars; large double win- 
dows in every upper berth;:two inter-communicating 
telephone systems, one for the use of the engineman and 
train crew and the other for use between the dining, club, 
lounge and observation cars; and a combination steam 
and electrical heating system, which is an entirely new 
train heating development used for the first time in this 
country. 

The City of Los Angeles will have a capacity of 244 
passengers, while that of the City of San Francisco wil 
be 232, an increase of approximately 50 per cent in each 
case over the present streamliners of those names. 

Exteriors of the trains will be in canary yellow, trimmed 
with autumn brown. 


Freight Car Loading 
(Continued from page 630) 


minion Bureau of Statistics. The holiday on March 26 
(Good Friday) affected comparisons—with 44,059 for 
the twelfth week last year and 48,876 cars for the pre- 
vious week this year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
5, ee ee re 45,567 29,378 
oS ere eres oe 48,876 29,774 
I ND UE fe od esaiia:.5-s 4's 05's 0-0 /0,6:9 6 (tarwei ne bi 47,534 28,693 
ee ee ee eee 44,059 22,263 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
2 * 2a ree ee 560,541 335,780 
SS rere rrr 500,209 270,230 
SS ne eer err rrr cere 512,130 272,219 
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Are Brakes Needed on Banker 
Control?” 


Security holders seen as inadequately protected when bankers 
control industries, and owners cannot check managements 


By Hon. William O. Douglas 


Member, Securities and Exchange Commission 


vious that a reaction has set in against acute cen- 

tralization of industrial control. The demand has 
been more and more insistent for greater democracy in 
industry and in finance. The voices of the investor and 
the worker (not to mention the consumer) have been 
heard with increasing persistence. The legislation of 
the past few years has been a partial response to that 
demand. The solution of current industrial and financial 
problems is to be found in large measure through de- 
mocratization of industry and finance. In examining 
this thesis I want to emphasize the fact that I am not 
speaking from the viewpoint of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and its role in the regulation of 
financial markets. Rather, I want to look at this ques- 
tion as one of the greater economic problems of today 
and tomorrow with which we in government have a 
deep concern and persons in finance a vital interest. 


Ly vious tha back over the past five years it is ob- 


Monopoly Practices 


First: As we all know a non-competitive condition 
prevails in large segments of the business of investment 
banking. Writing in January of this year Joseph P. 
Kennedy [recently appointed head of the Maritime Com- 
mission] said: 

Today we see on all sides the evils of investment 
bankers serving on industrial corporations. If our 
premise be valid, this practice 
must end, and I venture to 


Quite apart from the morality of the situation, the eco- 
nomic arguments seem to favor the abolition of this con- 
flict of interest. The investment banker, if he is 
conscientious, has a full day’s task attending to the job 
of being an investment banker. 


I concur heartily in that opinion and I sincerely be- 
lieve that no time should be lost in making it a reality. 
But in final analysis such a program indicates a cour- 
ageous beginning rather than the end itself. All of the 
hazards and dangers to investors arising by reason of 
the fact that bankers are represented on the boards of 
issuers may continue though such relationship is abol- 
ished. Such hazards and dangers are inherent in con- 
trol. That control may result not only from having a 
representative on the board but also from having a vot- 
ing trusteeship or a strategic investment position (usu- 
ally though not necessarily in stock); or it may result 
from subtle ties of friendship, from long periods of asso- 
ciation, from favors rendered, from zones of influence in 
financial circles,-or from an inertia never challenged. 


Control Actual, Whether Nominal or Not 


When I speak of control I do not speak legalistically. 

I do not mean possession of the necessary implements 
with which to emerge successfully from a contest over 
election of a majority of directors. Rather I mean not 
only working control but also domination and controlling 
influence over policies how- 





predict that it will be out- 
lawed. 

I could fill many pages with 
recitals of how this relation- 
ship has been prostituted in 
favor of the banker and 
against the best interests of 
the issuer. Excessive financ- 
ing, excessive underwriting 
charges; excessive bonuses, 
improper loans and a host of 
other evils—which, if they oc- 
curred in public life, would 
be unequivocally condemned 
as graft—are of frequent oc- 
currence where this relation- 
ship persists. 


_ 


Douglas. 


* Abstract of an address before Bond 
Club of New York on March 24 which, 
because of its far-reaching proposals 
and the official standing of the speaker, 
will be recognized as a statement of 
great importance to all large industry 
and those who control industrial policy. 
As will be seen, not all the discussion 
1s applicable to the railroads, but much 
‘Ort. undoubtedly is.—EprrTor. 


vention. 





Reforms Called for in 
Corporate Finance 


Competitive bidding for corporate se- 
curities, separating underwriting from 
marketing, greater responsibilities for 
indenture trustees—these are among the 
reforms in banking relationships with 
industry advocated by Commissioner 


Eliminating non-voting stock and vot- 
ing trusts and giving stockholders a 
stronger voice in management are also 
necessary, in his opinion. 

Some of these reforms might be 
brought about by industry itself without 
the necessity for government 


ever obtained or preserved. 
When that control is in the 
form of directorships, voting 
trusteeships, or a strategic in- 
vestment position, the bankers 
who have it can commonly 
claim that company as their 
own. It amounts to a “no 
trespassing” sign on a finan- 
cial empire. With control, 
underwritings, as well as other 
patronage, are commonly as- 
sured. These emoluments 
cover a wide range—deposit- 
aryships, paying agencies, 
indenture trusteeships, regis- 
trarships, stock transfer agen- 
cies, brokerage accounts, pro- 
tective committees, and some- 
times even the minutiae such 
as printing and stationery. 
Those who are in a posi- 
tion to control cannot and do 
not always absorb all of these 


inter- 
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themselves; they frequently disperse them to others in 
return for favors received or for favors expected. Nor 
can many of these emoluments be classified as illegiti- 
mate; nor are they always exploited. But the weakness 
in the situation lies in the fact that he who is in such 
dominant position is not on competitive ground; he is 
dispensing the patronage of a monopoly. He is in a 
position to take unto himself all that he wants or needs 
or all that he can conveniently absorb and to dispense 
to others such as he deems wise or expedient. 

He may frequently levy toll on the company with 
little or no economic justification. As a result of his 
entrenched position he may exact fees for underwriting 
when there is no real need for it. Thus it may not be 
necessary for strong issuers to go through the steps of 
underwriting, syndication, and dealer distribution when 
it is known that most of the issue will be taken by in- 
stitutions or that the price at which rights are offered 
is such that the stockholders will take practically all the 
offering. Yet, instead of advising use of some form of 
agency distribution (such as that used for two large 
issues in early 1935), or instead of recommending no 
underwriting at all, self-interest of the banker has often 
dictated the use of more expensive machinery. 


Overpaid Underwriters 


This raises the whole question of the relation of pres- 
ent compensation of bankers to risks undertaken. This 
question is particularly significant as it relates to offer- 
ings to stockholders by means of rights. When such 
offerings are made at substantial discounts from the 
market price of the outstanding shares, as they generally 
are, there are often grounds for questioning the need 
of any “banking insurance.” Some issuers have found 
that they have been able to dispense with underwriters 
entirely. The actual experience in connection with seven 
offerings of rights of over $1,000,000 .on listed issues 
made between June, 1935, and June, 1936, illustrates the 
absence of substantial risk. In six of the seven cases 
underwriters took less than 5 per cent of the issue; in 
one case, 11.7 per cent. Nevertheless, underwriters re- 
ceived over-riding commissions at the rate of about 31%4 
per cent of the value of the whole issue, which would be 
equal to about 70 per cent on the amount actually 
taken up. 

In addition, in four cases, there was also an under- 
writing commission payable on the shares actually taken 
by the underwriters. It is clear that we cannot measure 
the reasonableness of the compensation by saying that 
the underwriter is receiving only 50 cents per share, 
when it is clear that 90 per cent or more of the stock 
will be taken by right-holders. The trend towards dem- 
ocratization may well result in the elimination of the 
double load, so that there may be either reasonable pay- 
ment for insurance or for selling the balance not taken 
by stockholders, but not both. The use of options as 
compensation to underwriters would certainly also come 
into question. This does not necessarily mean that the 
underwriters might not distribute as agents or under an 
option agreement. But the interests of investors and the 
issuers might better be served if the securities taken 
down were distributed as if the underwriters had made 
a firm purchase, at a fixed return to the company and a 
stated maximum price to the public. 

It is not necessarily valid to say that the option route 
is a cheaper way for a corporation to raise money, for 
in the long run it is likely to be more expensive for the 
stockholders. If a corporation is raising capital, it should 
obtain enough to cover the expenses of raising the money. 
In the past, options frequently have been gratuities to the 
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underwriters, who have received, in cash, the fair value 
of their services, and then taken options on top of that. 
And the existence of options stimulates endeavors to 
“jack up” prices to make the option valuable, and thus 
tends to work to the disadvantage of the public stock- 
holder. Here too is a situation which more competitive 
conditions might rectify. 

These are but a few of many like conditions which are 
nurtured by monopoly in finance. Under our present 
form of corporate organization there is no effective re- 
straint on the banker in such a dominant position. His 
conscience and integrity supply the only safeguard to 
investors. The history of finance reveals the dangers 
which result from allowing such business patronage to 
be monopolized in that manner. The result frequently 
has been that under those circumstances legitimate busi- 
ness became preserves for exploitation. By reason of 
that monopoly tribute was exacted from investors. That 
monopoly made it possible for finance to become the mas- 
ter rather than the servant of business. The end result 
was a perversion of the banker’s true function. The 
history of banker domination of industries, such as pub- 
lic utilities and other types of holding companies, shows 
how destructive such influences have been and may be. 

I mention this problem merely to stress one matter. 
That is the business of underwriting. A banker in that 
dominant position is the arbiter of the reasonableness of 
his fees and commissions. Again regardless of the 
strictly legal aspects, he is on both sides of the bargain. 
The situation is often not apparent since issuers and 
bankers can with facility dress the particular transac- 
tions in the garb of fairness and equity so as to give an 
appearance of arm’s length negotiation. Furthermore, 
in fairness to investors, it should be said that what may 
appear to be modest fees may in fact conceal additional 
compensation, past or prospective, in other forms. Real- 
istically the sum total of all such business patronage 
must be accounted for in measuring the reasonableness 
or propriety of any one single item. Restraint in one 
case may provide only the occasion for liberality, over- 
reaching, or greed in another. Thus investors, under 
the impression that their company has succeeded in ob- 
taining an underwriting on provident and modest terms, 
may in fact pay many fold for the ostensible sacrifices 
which the bankers are making. 


Competitive Bidding Needed 


The problem, however, is a manageable one. In my 
judgment the least which should transpire is that where 
the bankers are dispensing to themselves the patronage 
of a monopoly (whether by reason of directorships, vot- 
ing trusteeships, strategic investment positions or other- 
wise) a private sale of securities by the issuer to those 
bankers should not be made. Bona fide competitive bid- 
ding should be had in such cases in absence of affirma- 
tive proof that it would be impracticable. As a matter of 
broad policy I am convinced that the interests of inves- 
tors can be served only by that practice. Those who are 
in a dominant position then could no longer dictate. 
Such a system would remove the premium presently 
resting on domination or control and place a premium on 
disinterestedness: a step consistent with the broad ob- 
jectives of a vitalized democracy ; a necessary step if our 
financial processes are to be made healthy and above re- 
preach. ; 

competitive bidding would effectively curb excessive 
practices. It would mitigate the practice of having the 
banker on both sides of the bargain. In this connection 
it should be observed that the economic utility of con- 
tinuity of banking relationships is of unestablished value 
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to anyone except the banker. It is the more difficult to 
prove where that continuity is based on control or on 
ownership of securities whose substantial value may lie 
in business patronage made available by reason of the 
‘act of domination. Certainly revitalization of the pro- 
fession is not to be found in monopoly. Democratization 
under such safeguards points the way to development of 
the service rather than the profit standards of the pro- 
fession. When that phase comes into the ascendency, 
health and vitality are assured. 

Second: It may be that competitive bidding alone 
will not give sufficient protection to the public interest, 
in its broadest sense. As against its many obvious ad- 
vantages may be put the disadvantage that lively com- 
petition for stylish and readily salable securities may in- 
duce over-issuance. One phase of this is well illustrated 
by the large number of investment company issues that 
came out in 1928-29. Their popularity made it possible 
for brokers and bankers to make themselves sponsors, in- 
corporate an investment company, and go on producing 
stylish and popular merchandise until the crash came. 


Social and Economic Functions of Bankers 


In its broadest phases, the investment banking prob- 
lem reaches out beyond the mere question of pricing and 
of striking a fair bargaining balance between the inter- 
ests of the issuer and those of the inv esting public. It is 
concerned with the basis of economic balance and stabil- 
ity, the accumulation of capital funds and their proper 
distribution among industries. The bigger problem is 
not one of price, but one of over-issuance and over-sales- 
manship. It is one of making sure that the industries 
which are most in need of capital, and not necessarily 
those whose securities are most salable, will have ready 
access to the capital market. That is to say, the prob- 
lem is to direct the capital flow to those industries which 
can make the best use, both economically and socially,. of 
the available capital supply, and to prevent an exhaustion 
of this reservoir, with available funds being siphoned to 
the type of security which can arouse the greatest con- 
sumer appetite. Therein lies the banker’s most impor- 
tant function, to which all others become secondary. And 
the problem is, finally, one of building a system of ade- 
quate checks and balances in the issuing process. 

Unfortunately, the investment banking process often 
has been controlled by the salesmen. Then the invest- 
ment banker tends to manufacture what the salesmen can 
readily sell; and he, himself, is often nothing more than 
the general in command of an army of salesmen. In 
other words, a type of dynamic salesmanship has taken 
root within the securities business in which it has no 
proper place. On the other hand, if conditions are 
created under which the banker who acts as underwriter 
is compelled to take graver risks, he will not be as 
promiscuous in the production of securities which do not 
answer a deep rooted need, but which are merely a pass- 
ing fad. To the extent that the production of such so- 
called salable merchandise is reduced, the opportunity 
for merchandising economically sound securities will be 
increased. 

The question then hinges, to a large extent, upon re- 
quiring that the underwriter be true to his real func- 
tion, that is, to carry economic risks, and, hence, act as 
a selective agent, as well as a profound student of eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions. Today he is not re- 
ctired to act in this capacity, and often does not, except 
ter such studies as may cover the short period of the 
I — process, which is practically non-existent in 
the case of highly popular securities. Such steps will, it 
tie long run, work to the self-interest of the one 
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themselves, since what is good for our industries and our 


economy is good for everybody who participates in that 
economy. 

That this is so is exemplified again by investment trust 
history. In many cases, there are definite indications 
that, while the underwriting profits of the bankers were 
large, these profits, and more, disappeared in the subse- 
quent debacle, caused indirectly by the over-issuance of 
securities and ease of issuing securities which permitted 


unsound capital structures, unreasonable management 
contracts and a paucity of sound investment policies. It 
may be well to recall, at this point, that a number of large 
banking houses which resisted the trend up to 1929, real- 
izing very well that these investment trust se 
would eventually bring no good either to the investor or 
to the banker, finally succumbed and, in one form or an- 
other, capitalized upon the popularity of these securities 


‘urities 


by bringing out issues of investment and semi-holding 
companies. 
Separate Underwriting from Marketing 
The problem is to make the issuer on the one hand and 
the distributor and the retailer on the other independent 
of the underwriter. If that were done, the und rwriter 
would fulfill the true function of an insurer, with all the 


constructive features that go with a risk-taking iinet, 
It should come closer to providing an independent middle 
man who would stand between the buyer and the 
and represent the public generally. 


seller 
What is needed is 


someone to prevent economically wasteful issuance and 
sale of securities. Only theoreticians can leave this task 
to the forces of the “market,” for the market too often 


likes the wrong thing at the wrong time. And there are 
always a number of people willing to oblige by oie 
such wrong predilections. 

To be sure, this course might tend to slow up the 
process ; certainly make it much more discriminating and, 
possibly, somewhat more immediately expensive. But 
that it will pay in the long run, seems reasonable. It 
doubtless will require a number of important changes in 
the banking machinery, foremost among which is the in- 
crease of capital resources available for underwriting. 
This might entail the assumption of such functions by 
other agencies, either by themselves or in conjunction 
with the banking houses. But given supervised competi- 


tive conditions, these new sources should be readily 
found. 
Vitalize the Indenture Trustees 
Third: All current indicia make clear that the posi- 
tion of the banker will in years ahead be more and more 


I 
restricted to the performance of one of the two func- 


tions I have mentioned, namely, either underwriting or 


selling. Insofar as management, formulation of indus- 
trial policies, domination or control over reorganizations 
are concerned, it is my belief that the banker will be 
superseded. The financial power which he has exercised 


in the past over such processes will pass into other hands. 
It is not merely a question of finding some other agency 
or single group which will perform its functions. It is 
a question of finding proper and adequate devices for 
passing that power back to the owners of industry, 
where it properly belongs. The key to the solution of 
current industrial problems is to be found in large 
ure in a process of democratization of industry 
New tools to express and serve the investors’ interests 
have to be found. One current development of foremost 
importance is vitalization of indenture trustees. Enlight- 
ened indenture trustees will be found exercising whole- 


meas- 















some influences in the cause of the security holders. This 
step, however, cannot be taken without necessary precau- 
tions against the ever tempting opportunities for aggrand- 
izement and power which are within reach of those who 
are in a dominant position in our financial empires. 
Measures designed to purge these trustees of conflicting 
interests cannot be thwarted or defeated by the pressure 
of the sheer self-interest of the trustees. Should they 
at any time lack the foresight or vision to undertake the 
exacting tasks of their new stewardship, other competent 
and reliable agencies will be found. The fact is that the 
job must and can be done. 


The Case of the Disfranchised Stockholder 


The vitalization of the indenture trustee is only one 
of the necessary steps in the program of democratization 
in industrial control. Today we have a practical usurpa- 
tion of the rights of the great body of investors which 
can only be described as financial royalism. Our present 
situation is a carry-over from a previous age when there 
were only a small number of security holders. It should 
not apply when we are today a nation of investors. The 
problem is how to achieve some form of real representa- 
tion for those security holders who are not associated 
with the management. One phase of this is an implemen- 
tation of the position of preferred stockholders. If pre- 
ferred stockholders are entitled to elect a majority of 
the board of directors after a stated number of dividend 
defaults, then they should have real representation from 
such directors. When the old management stays in con- 
trol of the proxy machine, the preferred stock is not 
given real protection. If the preferred stock is sold on 
the theory that it will assume control of the corporation 
if the dividends are not paid, then some method must be 
devised to make this control a real thing. 

Another phase of this problem relates to obtaining di- 
rectors who will represent the public interest. This in- 
volves a reconsideration of the basis of directors’ com- 
pensation and of the practice of directors acting on many 
boards. Possible solutions may exist in the principle of 
rotation of directors and the creation of so-called public 
directors. Advances in the same direction can be made 
through a series of related proposals. The elimination 
of non-voting stock is one. The elimination of voting 
trusts as they are currently known is another. The lat- 
ter are merely the apotheosis of the process of divesting 
the stockholders who own the company from control of 
or any voice in the affairs of the company. They afford 
promoters convenient devices for eating the cake and 
having it too. They merely make the stockholder an 
easier prey to whatever pressures are brought upon him 
by management or other dominant groups, whose power 
the stockholder is rarely in a position to challenge. If 
the corporation really needs continuity of personnel and 
policies, there are other ways by which to attain them. 
In sum the voting trust as currently observed is little 
more than a vehicle for corporate kidnapping. 


A National Organization to Protect Real Owners? 


Another or complementary method of reaching the 
same objective may be the development of some perma- 
nent national organization to which grievances could be 
carried and which could effectively intervene. Through 
such an agency, views of the real owners of these vast 
enterprises could be articulated. They could be influen- 
tial in assuring that management policies were dictated 
in the public interest and in the interest of investors and 
not in terms of the immediate and selfish interests of the 
management. The investors, who today are by and large 
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orphans of our financial economy, must by some such 
methods be provided with adequate representation. Per- 
haps industry rather than government can provide it. 

The basic needs for such representation are known. 
We have seen it in oppressive plans for mergers and con- 
solidations ; in bold but selfish endeavors to deprive pre- 
ferred stock of its accumulated dividends; in inequitable 
plans for recapitalization; in management contracts and 
bonus arrangements which put a premium on inventory 
and other speculation ; and in vicious and unsound labor 
policies. Many of these matters reach national propor- 
tions; all of them affect, directly or indirectly, national 
savings. They have an obvious and intimate relation- 
ship to our economic and social stability and cannot 
safely be left to the whim or caprice of a few. 


“Remote Control by Inside Few” 


The labor problem is one of the pressing contemporary 
conditions which cannot be imperiously treated. Man- 
agement has a place in our economic sun; but so does 
labor; so does the investor; and so does the consumer. 
The real owners of these industrial empires have a grow- 
ing feeling of distrust and lack of confidence in a man- 
agement which treats imperiously, unfairly, or selfishly 
the contemporary demands of labor; they have an in- 
creasing recognition of the fact that mid-Victorian atti- 
tudes are neither wise or expedient, on the one hand, nor 
fair and equitable on the other; they have a growing 
resistance to any course which will sacrifice and not pro- 
tect the human values at stake. Ways must be found 
to make management responsive to the desires and de- 
mands of the real owners of the business. To allow 
management to continue to place itself above, or to pay 
no heed to, the interests of labor, investors and con- 
sumers is to invite disaster. Remote control by an in- 
side few of these fundamental economic and human mat- 
ters is fatal. There can be in our form of corporate and 
industrial organization no royalism which can long dic- 
tate or control these basic matters. 

In this trend towards democratization in industrial 
management, bankers can play an important role, though 
they lose their position of dominance over industry. In 
final analysis they are the ones who control the life-blood 
of the enterprise—its supply of capital. From this posi- 
tion they can provide a large measure of protection. 
They can exercise a wholesome influence on protective 
clauses and provisions in charters, trust indentures and 
the like. They can, if they desire, assert an influence 
second to none to prevent complicated and unsound cap- 
ital structures. An insistent demand on their part for 
respectable and healthy corporation laws could have a 
profound effect in legislative halls. They could make 
certain before the underwriting is consummated that ade- 
quate and proper provision is made for giving security 
holders an opportunity to participate directly, or indi- 
rectly through competent and honest representatives, in 
the formulation of management policies. The bankers 
stand in a peculiarly strategic position to make construc- 
tive advances along the lines indicated. This progress 
cannot be delayed so as to await future developments. 
It is a course of action made insistent by the increasing 
— of the rate of change in our social and economic 
order. 


SIXTY THOUSAND EMPLOYEES of the Railway Express Agency 
in over 20,000 cities and towns are participating actively in the 
“Perfect Shipping” campaign being conducted this month by the 
thirteen Shippers Regional Advisory Boards. At regional and 
local meetings held in all sections monthly, the objectives of 
“April-Perfect Shipping Month” will be discussed. 
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Magnus Wick-Type 


Journal Lubricator 


UBSTANTIALLY higher sustained train speeds 
S have greatly increased the difficulty of maintaining 
proper car journal lubrication. To meet this prob- 
lem, the Magnus Metal Corporation, Chicago, has de- 
veloped a new wick-type journal lubricator, based on 
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The tension of the springs, maintaining a constant pull 
I ~~? > I 
on the legs of the supporting frame, tends to pull these 
legs closer together and push the pad higher, thus com- 
4 p I g 
pensating for wear and holding the pad firmly in contact 
with the journal, regardless of the jolts occasioned at 
high speed. Also, dirt, water or other impurities in the 
box cause no change in the contact of the pad with the 
g I 
journal. The bottom members of the spring frame 


are 


equipped with rollers to reduce wear and avoid any 





a 





Magnus Wick-Type Journal Lubricator as Applied to S. P. Daylight Train Journal—(Left) With Journal Box Cover Closed; (Center) With 
Cover Up and the Oil Box Visible: (Right) With the End of the Oil Box Cut Away to Show. the Lubricating Pad 


the results of extensive tests on the Southern Pacific and 
designed to give increased lubricating efficiency and 
lower running temperatures under the most severe 
modern operating conditions. 

The new lubricating device incorporates some rather 
interesting departures from present practice, since it dis- 





The Spring-Actuated Supporting Frame, as Applied to the Lubri- 
cator Pad—The End of the Oil Box Has Been Cut Away 


penses entirely with the conventional type of packing. 
The design includes a lubricating wool pad, formed to 
fit the journal, firmly sewed together into a single piece 
and fitted into a perforated metal form through which 
cotton wicks extend down into the oil. The pad and 
supporting form are held firmly against the bottom of 
the journal by a spring frame arrangement, as illustrated. 


sibility of ‘‘sticking’’ in the action of the pad-supporting 
device. 

The lubricating pad is enclosed in a rectangular metal 
oil box which slides into the journal box and has a felt 
gasket on the back, making a closure against the journal 
shoulder. The front of the oil box extends almost up 
to the center line of the journal and is equipped with an 
oil-level indicating device. This oil box prevents possible 
loss of oil as well as contamination of the oil supply with 
water, dirt and other impurities detrimental to lubrica- 
tion. Since there is no loose packing to climb the 
journal, waste grabs and attendant overheated bearings 
and hot boxes are avoided. 

The Magnus journal lubricator is applied to all car 
journals of the new Southern Pacific “Daylight” stream- 
liner described in the Railway Age issue of March 13. The 
design requires a journal box, having a square bottom, 
with a lid covering the entire front of the box. The stand- 
ard pedestal spacing is maintained. In addition to being 
applied to passenger equipment, this journal lubricator 
is adaptable to use on freight equipment. It is also being 
successfully used in lubricating locomotive engine truck 
and trailer journals. 


State Rattways or Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia have recently effected an agreement for regulation of 
rates for all rail-river competitive traffic with steamshi 


p com- 
panies operating on the Danube river, according to recent reports 
received by the U. S. Department of Commerce. By the rate 
pact, which is effective until February 28, 1938 (unless ended by 
notice of either party), the river-boat companies agree to estab- 
lish and publish basic rates which will no longer be subject to 
special discounts or rebates, while the railways guarantee to 


maintain certain rate differentials for through freight 


ale 
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Chicago Airport 
Dispute Settled 


Agreement whereby C. & W.I. 
will be compensated 
for property 


After more than two years, during which 
the city of Chicago has endeavored ‘to 
force the Chicago & Western Indiana to 
give its property which bisects the square 
mile bounded by Cicero and Central ave- 
nues and 55th and 63rd streets to the city 
so that the property can be used for the 
development of the municipal airport, an 
agreement has been reached between the 
city and the railroad, whereby the railroad 
will be compensated for the property trans- 
ferred. In view of the fact that the right- 
of-way was acquired by the railroad 
through the condemnation of private prop- 
erty under the law of eminent domain, the 
agreement is subject to legal tests to de- 
termine whether the property can be trans- 
ferred to the city or whether upon aban- 
donment it must revert to its original own- 
ers. 

Under the agreement just reached, the 
Chicago & Western Indiana will exchange 
its strip of land across the proposed air- 
port for a half interest in the present 
right-of-way of the Indiana Harbor Belt 
on 54th street. The value of this prop- 
erty will be appraised by a committee of 
disinterested experts and the city will agree 
to pay one-half of the value determined to 
the Indiana Harbor Belt. As the city has 
no funds available, the railroad will be 
given a note for the amount, payable next 
January, with the understanding that the 
money will be provided for in next year’s 
budget. 

Because of increasing air traffic at the 
municipal airport, its facilities have be- 
come inadequate, and the only property 
available for extension is that bisected by 
the Chicago & Western Indiana. Conse- 
quently, the extension of the airport de- 
pends upon the removal of the railroad. 

The conflict between the city and the 
railroad resulted from the railroad’s reluc- 
tance to donate its property for the devel- 
opment without proper compensation, and 
the desire of the city to secure the property 
without cost. Early last year aldermen 
attempted to intimidate the railroad by 
threatening to pass an ordinance terminat- 
ing any rights the road now has to operate 
on the city’s property, and another direct- 
ing the police and public works commis- 
sioners to tear up tracks from city streets. 

A proposal by the railroad that airlines 


using the airport buy the property from 
the railroad was not given consideration. 
Another proposition suggested that the 
Chicago & Western Indiana lease trackage 
rights from the Indiana Harbor Belt, but 
this proposal was not feasible in view of 
the fact that, since the property is cov- 
ered by a bond issue, any proposal must 
protect bondholders’ property rights. 


Railroad Fans Meet 


The New York division, Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc., will stage the “second sec- 
tion” of its “Western Railroads’ Night” 
on Friday, April 23, in room 2726, Grand 
Central terminal, at 7:45 p.m. Featuring 
three western railways—the Burlington, 
the Northern Pacific and the Santa Fe— 
speakers and pictures will be presented 
emphasizing high speed runs of the Zeph- 
yrs, the Super Chief and the North Coast 
Limited. 

The newly organized Philadelphia divi- 
sion of the organization will meet on Fri- 
day, April 16, at 8:00 p.m. in the B. & O. 
office, Broad and Walnut streets. 





One of the Posters Being Used in Connection 
with the Observance of April as “Perfect 
Shipping Month” 
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I.C.C. Prescribes 
New Sugar Rates 


Cuts differentials obtaining in 
favor of Atlantic sea- 
board refiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by a split decision, has ruled adversely 
against both present and suspended rates 
on sugar from the South to official terri- 
tory, and has prescribed a rate basis which 
will materially reduce the rate differentials 
now obtaining in favor of Atlantic Sea- 
board refiners in reaching competitive 
markets in this territory. Specifically, 
the Commission has cancelled, without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules, 
proposed carload rates on sugar from 
southern territory to points in official ter- 
ritory; and has found unlawful present 
all-rail sugar rates between New Orleans 
and Port Wentworth, Ga., and destinations 
in central sections of official territory. 
Likewise present rates on sugar in car- 
loads between New York and Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Tennessee and Kentucky 
have been disapproved. Water-rail rates 
to the same states have been found preju- 
dicial. Destination lines in central terri- 
tory have been found to discriminate as 
between connecting lines from the North 
Atlantic ports, and those from the South. 
Stored in transit practices in southern and 
official territories have been approved. 

The case arose out of competition of 
sugar refiners in the South with those on 
the Atlantic seaboard for business into 
the central part of official territory. North 
Atlantic rates to these destinations are 
based on 27.5. per cent of Eastern first 
class. The lines from the South into 
official territory west of the Monon have 
rates on large carload maxima which are 
materially lower than this; but rates from 
the South into that part of official terri- 
tory lying East of the Monon and West of 
Pittsburgh are considerably higher. 

The suspended rates into official territory 
from the South would have changed all 
rates (except the lower rates. on large 
maxima into the area west of the Monon) 
to 25 per cent of the present interterri- 
torial first class rates between the saime 
points. As an example of the differential 
in favor of the Eastern carriers, the re- 
port cites Fort Wayne, Ind., which has a 
17.5-cent differential in favor of New 
York under existing rates, and which the 
suspended rates would still leave at 17 
cents. Since 1931 most of the 

(Continued on page 651) 
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Perishables Move 
Best by Railroad 


Set-up for orderly marketing 
is available from no 
other agency 


The consistent use of railroad facilities 
will best insure “orderly” marketing in 
the fruit and vegetable industry, concludes 
Joseph H. Soloman in his recently-pub- 
lished treatise entitled “The Rail Road to 
Recovery in the Fruit and Vegetable In- 
dustry.” He reminds shippers and grow- 
ers in this business that “their shipments 
are singularly different from those of pro- 
ducers of other goods.” Pointing out that 
they must compare their haulage costs 
with the high degree of perishableness of 
their produce and with the general price 
decline that results from confusion in 
marketing, the author; who spent 30 years 
in the trade, contrasts the relative merits 
of produce transit by water, rail and truck 
and arrives at the conclusion stated above. 

Water transportation, Mr. Soloman ar- 
gues, affords no possibility of diversion 
to other than port markets without addi- 
tional cartage expense in other vehicles 
and tends to glut the markets of port cit- 
ies to the detriment of ultimate prices. 
Such considerations are not usually enter- 
tained by shippers but do affect to a high 
degree their ultimate net returns. In com- 
parison, the author stresses the privilege 
of diversion on a through rate which the 
railroads offer. 

“A shipper who uses the motor truck 
practices a false economy; he has lost the 
advantage of selling his merchandise in 
the best market available,” declares the 
author. In his judgment such a shipper 
considers merely his initial transportation 
costs and is guilty of the old mistake, 
“Penny wise and pound foolish.” He lists 
the major elements of confusion which 
have resulted from truck transportation 
of perishables as follows: 

1. Inability to protect load in transit 

2. Late arrivals in markets 

3. Creation of market congestion 

4. Inability to hold off market—must 
sell 

5. Inability to gage incoming supply 

Tracing briefly the growth of motor 
truck conveyance of perishables from 
short trips in local market districts to runs 
extending to 1,500 mi., Mr. Soloman em- 
phasizes the fact that “the motor truck’s 
disastrous effect upon the market struc- 
ture is all too evident.” 

In his detailed treatment concerning the 
advantages of rail transit of produce, the 
writer emphasizes the services supplemen- 
tary to mere haulage which the carriers 
offer. In addition to guarantees of proper 
condition of perishables during transit and 
schedules which assure timely arrival of 
cars at market, the railroads offer an elab- 
orate system for tracing cars in transit so 
that consignors can divert the goods to 
other markets beyond holding points on a 
thr ugh rate. Furthermore, they supply 
Information as to number of cars loaded 
an’ track holdings at individual markets 
which enable shippers to route produce in- 
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telligently. Such available data, the au- 
thor claims, are essential to “orderly mar- 
keting” since they enable shippers to gage 
markets and consignors to distribute prop- 
erly the supplies on hand. 

In a division of the treatise headed 
“Need for Return to Rails,’ the author 
emphasizes the fact that “the transporta- 
tion problem, in the fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry, is far more than the mere 
loading of these commodities aboard a 
conveyance selected at random without 
thought of the probable consequences upon 
the market conditions.” The railroad load- 
ing-platform, he asserts, is automatically a 
distribution-information point for shippers 
and the refrigerator car is a safe and 

(Continued on page 651) 
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January's Deficit 


Was $4,598,142 


Compares with a net loss of 
$7,780,994 for first 
1936 month 


Although Class I railroads showed a 
considerable increase in net railway oper- 
ating income in January as compared with 
January of last year, they still had a net 
deficit after payment of fixed charges of 
$4,598,142. This compares favorably with 
a deficit of $7,780,994 in January, 1936. 
Sixty roads reported a net income of $12,- 











SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 137 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 143 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


Income Items 


1. Net railway operating income ........-+.--- 
Cer SD angi = 6 < 60:9:9 50:0 Euie eae se 419% 
3 pn Re errrr rr rer ee 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income ..... 
&, Income available for fixed charges ...... 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads ........-..-- 
6-02. Interest deductions ........+-.---+ 
6-03. Other deduction® .....sccessescess 
6-04. Total fixed charges ......... 
v. Income after fixed charges .....-..+++-- 
8. Contingent charges ....... is elena ere ataterctere oi 
9 pe ere re Peer 


10. Depreciation (Way and structures and Equipment) .......... 
| ee ae ee rer ere 


12. Dividend appropriations: 
12.01 


: Co (COme. BUNGE <6 <ickscccecauns 
12-62..On preferred stock 6..c6cc c00cc2esce 


Selected Asset Items 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) ........ 
i See eater aie wise wares oo ee tare weirs 
15. Demand loans and deposits ...........0... 
2G. “Teen GERIE SOU GEPGSNS 6 o.< 0 ncccsinsweaisee 
Te SR ren ere rere 
18. Loans and bills receivable ...............- 


19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 


20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors .......... 


21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ......... 
22, BRGUECIe GRO SUDBUER song inccdicweccsxs 
23. Interest and dividends receivable ......... 
are err 
25. Cee GENE “SURE on Ss cc ie cee incioe 
26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25) 


Selected Liability Items 


27. Funded debt maturing within 6 monthst ... 


OS: Tones ond BRIS PAVAUIOD 2 ce ncwiccaisicscess 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable .... 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable ...... 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable ........... 
32. Enterest matured unpaid. 2.0. .seec csicscces 
33. Dividends matured unpaid ..............0. 
34. Funded debt matured unnaid ............. 
35. Unmatured dividends declared ............. 
36. Unmatured interest accrued ..............+ 
37. UearOured. TOMES SCCTUSD «oo sccieciecwssicces 
38. Other current Habsities .o.ecccicctcciecccce 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 


460-01. U. S. Government taxes <......<.. 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 





For the month of January 
1937 
RE ne ee $38,436,680 $35 
PP Po er rt Te ae 11,467,783 12,019, 
bea Ree vind 49,904,463 47,7: 
St er er 1,811,085 
aibtgie are aeatanay eae iewe 48,093,378 1 


10,723,833 
40,741,328 

226,527 
51,691,688 
*3,598,310 





999,832 199,832 


re ee a Te *4,598,142 »780,994 
16,184,491 16,119,625 
pig keel e ag Sin we're 2,607,817 ,659,359 
55a areintansiare tele eiy'als 2,052,543 14,291 
Saliphardiace ateretpanret ene 685,707 861,547 
Balance at end of Jan 


1937 





$682,736,165 
513,912,462 
6,670,342 
44,608,638 
152,084,437 
5,056,934 
62,304,480 
50,165,657 
145,799,790 
320,360,277 
21,474,908 
1,464,086 


6.290.953 





1,.330,192,964 1.116.330.347 


Balance at end of i 
1937 1936 





eee er eae ee ee $168,874,21( 3 ,7 14,366 
sienna alataleverete elev dietie 214,204,413 ),565,958 
pie pie ates were eer etcgine 81,171,873 7 35 
pieiat a ieceiniaae han ecira aie 242,976,982 

Sie SO nee eee 116,075,798 

Sak re ore bie eee wit 537,996,767 

Be Agia sae iy ee ET 7,256,797 934,913 
Rantkck carers he aeeeek wea 480,535,402 397,453,668 
a atargt inane vaiateneere 4,393,315 6,709,667 
yes crate cae sath Meese are 103,939,745 103,069,817 
car Ses rines7a ve cia ctr rat efor 25,003,319 26,863,653 
aa cha Wiaper eels ete hahaa 26,882,999 19.7 453 
AP ae a watewle a 1,840,437,41 ) 
mare eiateveiesknePurn: salt is 113,055,990 854 
aptamer ewe le RIA CANS 133,873,714 7 


+ January, 1937, net income includes charges in the total amount of $7,472.87 


follows: $3,150,244 for taxes under the requirements of the Social Security Act of . and 
$4,322,633 under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levyine an ex tax upon 
carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. (Public N 400, 74th 
Congress.) The reported net income for January, 1936, includes charges of $1,40 1 r taxes 


under the requirements of the Social Security Act of 1935. 
t Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt her than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of rt 
§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000. 


Name of railway 

Cp eee reer Tr tT tee 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§.... 
Penis Comet Bate BR. Bon cc. ccsecnsstec ces 
ee ee Sere re re 
cS > SR reer 
ee a SS eee ree ee ei 
Central R. R. of New Jersey..........cecees 
ene a ee eer err ee 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.f...........-- 
Chicago & North Western Ry.t.............. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.......... 
Chicago Great Western R. R.f......000..0- 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t......... 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry.. 
Seeman & TEMG We. Bik s cc ccccscvccecacse 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.t....... 
Pam, yout & Rastern Ry... i... cccccccvveses 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) 
Grand Trunk Western R. R 
oT oa Gwin GN dima ene wa 
Illinois Central R. R 
Lehigh Valley R. R 
NE Ta cn as aiiaca gs beta WA oh er erearec mainte 
Louisville & Nashville R. R..........--..005 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
eS UCD Oe eee eee 
cS ES SE eS eee 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R......... 
New York, New _ at & Hartford R. R.t... 
Norfolk & Western Ry 
Northern Pacific Ry 
a? SS ee eae 
GG MONON FEY, oon n iv ciccclceecedseveases 7 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R 
aa io ie «aca a dan 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.f................ 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest.............. . 
seaboard Air Line Ry.?..........cccecsecces 7 
>} Fee es ete 
Southern Pacific Transportation System] 
Texas & Pacific Rv ; 
Union Pacific R. R 
.,. i | 2 eeenea ee: 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R 


* 


* * 


KER KEKE ER K * 


ae ee | 


** 


* 


* 


. 


+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 


Net income after deprec. 


- 
For the month of January 
937 


Net income before deprec. 
mit: * 








‘For the month of January 
1937 1936 


1936 
$8,293 * $120,817 $37,579 $93,605 
293,136 * 474,616 1,228,768 470,561 
1,443,285 662,346 1,614,653 842,927 
090 * 332,764 266,302 285,697 
71,229 * 419,334 203.887 * 282,297 
223,883 * 272,065 * 158,668 * 207,790 
274,136 * 132,941 * 148,525 * 5,4 
1,568,356 3,035,104 2,254,620 3,734,863 
22, * "91,980 24,508 * 41,821 
1,627,728 * 1,214,662  * 1,213,879 * 799,431 
174,064 220,621 226,336 603,040 
152,668 * 183,538 * 108,979 * 142,552 
1,333,553 * 1,054,872 * 885,377 * 605,690 
1,314,165 * 1,379,488 * 973,192 * 1,019,719 
396,441 * 266,094 * 347,057 * 216,122 
52,434 * 192,582 36,736 * 97,923 
38,230 * 199,207 172.662 23,756 
382.686 * 269,172 * 286,743 * 171,508 
117,505 106,007 191,241 181,374 
1,064 * 264,962 319.148 61,023 
245,431 111,062 * 158,575 198,244 
1,104,041 * 1,407,301 * 802,378 * 1,103,395 
931,529 * 186,933 * 399,780 368,697 
210,141 * 134,803 * 19,366 57,586 
387,844 * 271,695 * 290,128 * 172,276 
166,884 489,140 514,869 837.621 
736,227 * 612,558  * 632,895 510,244 
137,299 * 279,616 * 38,925 * 172,538 
968,129 * 878,113 603,963 * 526,851 
787,741 * 543,241 2,118,290 803,502 
204,478 137,428 338,876 270,601 
205,603 * 590,701 79,732 * 305,766 
2,141,718 2,215,798 2,528,294 2,589,020 
19,604 * 1,142,860 * 451,122 886,374 
997°463 1,523,264 3,011,871 3,299,896 
149925 178,552 63,098 390,779 
291,928 173.485 434,578 323,958 
455,947 439.388 715,996 707,604 
777,100 * 629,502 * 514.927 * 360,195 
121,728 * 44.850 * 70,998 5,652 
189,688 * 694,351 * 32,042 * 537,746 
68,755 8,5 335,936 279,311 
690,330 * 1,175,303 1,348,345 * 517,886 
92,542 34,870 190.049 131,987 
175,721 248,373 727,337 776,449 
91,809 * 269.590 85,052 * 90,960 
8.280 * 195,077 31,886 * 153,215 


§ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle 


& Santa Fe R 


y. 
{Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. The operation of all 


separately 
January, 1937, and $333,330 for January, 1936, 
Deficit. ; 


operated solely controlled affiliated companies, resulted in a net deficit of $245,266 for 
These figures are not reflected in this statement. 








666,268, while 74 reported a deficit of $17,- 
264,410. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly compilation of selected 
income and balance-sheet items and a state- 
ment of the net income or deficit for the 
individual roads having annual operating 
revenues above $25,000,000 are given in 
the accompanying tables. 


Worley to Make Grade 
Crossing Study 


John S. Worley, professor of transpor- 
tation engineering at the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed chief of the 
technical staff of the American Safety 
Institute. Professor Worley and his staff 
will undertake a two year study of the 
problem of safety at grade crossings. 


General Electric Opens Display 
of Products 


An exhibit of electrical products for in- 
dustry has been opened in the General 
Electric building, 570 Lexington avenue, 
New York City. It brings together, in 
7,000 sq. ft. of floor space, a complete 
line of representative products of Gen- 
eral Electric and its affiliates. 

Adjoining the exhibit room is a con- 
ference room, provided with tables and 
chairs for holding lectures and showing 
motion picture films. Three arc welding 


sets may be demonstrated, and welding is 
carried on inside the welding booth. A 
different type of illumination, supplied by 
the incandescent lamp department, illu- 
minates each bay to illustrate good indus- 
trial and commercial lighting. 


Hearing Set for Freight Forwarding 
Probe 


Continuing its investigation of freight- 
forwarding and carloading companies the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has as- 
signed a further hearing on April 14 at 
New York City which will be conducted 
by Commissioner Porter, and Examiners 
Trezise and Rice. 


London & North Eastern Lays 
120-Ft. Rails 


A consignment of 60 rails, each 120 ft. 
long, has recently been laid on the Lon- 
don & North Eastern of Great Britain, 
according to an article in the March 19 
issue of the Railway Gazette (London). 
The long rails were of the bull-head sec- 
tion, weighing 100 Ib. per yd., and were 
introduced experimentally on the main line 
of the road at Holme, south of Peter- 
borough, where they will be subject to 
regular traffic speeds up to 9) m.p.h. 

Thirty years ago the standard lengths 
of rails on the L. & N. E. were 30 ft. and 
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45 ft. After the World War the length 
of rail was increased generally to 60 ft. 
and a few years ago the road became the 
pioneer in England in the use of 90-ft. 
rails. 


G. M. & N. Uses Motion Pictures 
in Public Relations Work 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern is pro- 
moting passenger travel on its lines by 
showing a natural-color motion picture of 
New Orleans, La., the road’s southern 
terminus. The film is being exhibited 
throughout G. M. & N. territory to civic 
organizations, women’s clubs and schools. 
A second picture, to be released soon, will 
dramatize the tax problems of the road. 


Frisco to Operate Fans’ 
Club Special 


A special train, the Frisco Fan, will be 
operated by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Springfield on 
April 11 to permit railroad enthusiasts to 
see and “snap” the various stages in the 
construction of the 16 locomotives now 
being built in the Springfield shops. The 
special air-conditioned train will leave St. 
Louis at 7:25 a.m. and will return at 11 :40 
p.m. Five hours will be spent in the loco- 
motive and coach building shops. 


B. & O. Sponsors Contest 


“Go West this summer and win cash 
prizes,” announced the Baltimore & Ohio 
in advertisements appearing this week in 
travel-sections of eastern newspapers and 
timetables and on station posters. The 
road offers a total of $1,000 in 61 cash 
awards to participants, to be granted on 
the basis of the best letters on “My 1937 
Vacation Out West” and the best snap- 
shots on the same theme. First prize for 
the best letter is $200; the snapshot ad- 
judged the finest will bring $100. 


Veterans to Meet 


Approximately 1,300 members and guests 
are expected to attend the sixth annual 
meeting of the Norfolk & Western Vet- 
erans’ Association in Roanoke, Va., on 
June 12, according to reports received by 
the association’s executive committee. 
Plans for the program are not yet com- 
pleted. 

The Veteran Employees’ Association of 
the Long Island is making plans for a 
“sala smoker” for April 24 in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Music and 
stage entertainment will be the features 
of the evening. 


State Board Refuses to Order 
Fare Adjustment 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey disclaimed any 
authority to force railroad ticket agents 
to acquaint passengers with the cheapest 
rates available, in a decision regarding a 
claim for reimbursement of “excess fare” 
which a passenger of the Pennsylvania 
contended he paid in ignorance of lower 
rates. Arguing that a ticket agent of the 


road at Newark, N. J., sold him a 100- 
trip ticket for $65.35 when a ticket com- 
bination at lower rates would have met 
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his requirements, the claimant sought a 
refund of $13.45. Further testimony re- 
vealed that the passenger had refused at- 
tention to the agent’s explanation of the 
various classes of tickets and that notices 
of price scales of tickets had been posted 
in the window of the ticket office. 


New Haven to End Steamship Line 


The trustees of the New Haven were 
authorized to discontinue operation of the 
Providence line of the New England 
Steamship Company, a subsidiary of the 
road, in a recent decision of Judge Car- 
roll C. Hinks of the federal court. Hear- 
ings in connection with abandonment of 
the New Bedford line, the other route 
concerned in the petition of the trustees, 
as mentioned in the Railway Age of April 
3, will be continued for further discus- 
sion. The road was also permitted to sell 
four steamboats no longer needed in serv- 
ice. 


Western Roads Make Grain Rate 
Request 


Carriers in the Western district have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to modify its order in the western 
grain rate case so as to permit them to 
make a maximum of three free stops in 
transit of grain for storage, conditioning 
and milling into direct products. Under 
the present order the roads are permitted 
to make a maximum of two free stops, 
exclusive of one for inspection. The pe- 
tition was filed by the Western Traffic 
Executive Committee and states that many 
grain and milling interests have complained 
of hardships and difficulties which were 
experienced by them since July, 1935, due 
to the rule that only two free stops could 
be made in transit. At present, additional 
stops are paid for at the rate of two cents 
per 100 pounds for each stop other than 
inspection. The railroads do not ask a 
change in this rule. 


New Crossing Poster 


The Safety Section of the Association 
of American Railroads is about to enter 
upon its sixteenth annual campaign for the 
prevention of grade crossing accidents. To 
carry the message of the campaign to 
automobilists, the Section’s Committee on 
Prevention of Highway Crossing Acci- 
dents has prepared a poster which drama- 
tizes the danger at railroad crossings at 
night. It depicts a locomotive and an au- 
tomobile approaching a crossing out of the 
darkness, their headlights concentrating in 
a flood of light. The brilliant red of the 
stop-lights indicates that the driver of the 
automobile is exercising care. 

Some 1,786 grade crossing fatalities and 
4930 injuries were piled up in 1936. This 
record is somewhat higher than the 1,680 
fatalities and 4,658 injuries reported in 
1935, but is favorable when compared with 
the years from 1923 to 1930, when fatali- 
ties never dropped below 2,000 per year. 


Rate Hearings in Washington End 


With the presentation of opposition tes- 
timony by the shippers of petroleum on 
April 3 public hearings before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission on the gen- 
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eral rate increase case, Ex Parte 115, came 
to an end. Hearings on the heavy com- 
modities in the case will be moved to other 
parts of the country for the convenience 
of the shippers who wish to testify. 

On April 16 at Atlanta, Ga., hearings 
will begin on the general aspects of the 
case and also on the basic commodities in- 
volved in the proposed rate increases. In 
the meantime a special commission exam- 
iner will hold a hearing in San Francisco, 
Calif., on April 12 on the carriers’ pro- 
posals insofar as they relate to transconti- 
nental and Mountain-Pacific rates. Addi- 
tional hearings will be scheduled later. So 
far the commission has failed to announce 
whether or not it will consider increases 
on the basic commodities separately and 
give a decision on them before the entire 
case is completed. 


New Industries on Missouri Pacific 


A total of 482 industries, representing 
a capital investment of $25,927,105 and 
estimated to produce 81,663 carloads of 
freight annually, were located on the Mis- 
souri Pacific System in 1936. Of these, 
281, with an investment of $13,411,500 and 
an estimated annual output of 47,791 car- 
loads, located on the Missouri Pacific, 
while the remaining 201, representing an 
investment of $12,515,605 and an output of 
33,872 carloads of traffic annually, are on 
the Gulf Coast Lines and the International- 
Great Northern. While 11 fewer indus- 
tries were located on the Missouri Pacific 
Lines in 1936 than in 1935, capital invest- 
ment was $10,098,735 more. Of the 281 
industries, 91 were related to the oil in- 
dustry, 169 were wholesale and distribut- 
ing warehouses, 23 were manufacturing 
plants, 1 was a paper and pulp mill, 14 
were mines, 4 were power plants and other 
public institutions, 68 were saw mills and 
allied lumber companies, 12 were packing 
houses and other plants allied with the 
meat industry, 12 were grain elevators, 16 
were gins, compresses and mills for the 
handling of cotton, 3 were steel mills, and 
69 were chemical plants, fuel depots and 
various miscellaneous industries. 


Coal Operators Seek Elaborate 
Analyses of Railway Costs 


Pocahontas coal operators, represented 
by a body called “Property Owners Com- 
mittee,” have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to require the roads 
hauling coal to Virginia tidewater to sup- 
ply elaborate cost analyses of their opera- 
tions. The committee which is seeking 
lower rates asks that the railroads supply 
comprehensive maps of their’ local lines, 
condensed profiles, tonnage ratings and 
tractive power of all locomotives, a com- 
plete breakdown of all operating expenses 
and detailed information on operating 
practices in order to provide the committee 
with cost evidence on the handling of 
tidewater coal traffic. The roads in their 
answer say that the information sought 
“is not in existence, can only be developed 
by special investigations and statistics in- 
volving the making of estimates and ap- 
portionments based upon the exercise of 
opinion and judgment.” They deny the 
right of the commission to require them 
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to supply the information requested, deny 
that it would have important bearing on 


the case at issue and assert that it would 
entail a large amount of labor and ex- 
pense. 


Club Meetings 


The final meeting for the spring sea- 
son of the Eastern Car Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation was held in the Engineering Socie- 
ties building, New York, on April 9. The 
evening was devoted to a discussion of 
“safety,” to which William J. Weil, super- 
visor of safety, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, contributed a short talk on 
“Safety for Car Inspectors” and S. L. 


Witman, superintendent of safety, Read- 
ing and Central of New Jersey, delivered 
a talk entitled “The Management’s Family 
and Supervisor’s Son.” 

Samuel O. Dunn, chairman, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, and 
editor of Railway Age, will discuss “The 
Future of the Railroads” at the April 13 
meeting of the Central Railway 
Buffalo, N. Y. The chorus of the club 
will furnish entertainment. 

The Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., 


will present a forum on April 12 at 8 p.m. 


( “lub of 


in the Chamber of Commerce auditorium, 
in that city. The feature of the meeting 
is to be a panel discussion on the subject, 
“Freight Loss and Damage Prevention,” 


by James M. Heath, freight claim agent, 
Lehigh Valley; E. I. Dahill, chief engi- 
neer, Freight Container Bureau, A.A.R., 
and J. H. Butter, traffic executive, Rail- 
way Express Agency. 


Prefers Taxes to Meet Deficits 
to Loss of Rail Service 


Because they regard the retention of 
railroad service as vital to the prosperity 


of their community, citizens of Duxbury, 
Mass., voted at a recent town meeting to 
seek from the Massachusetts legislature 


authority to levy taxes for the purpose of 
defraying “in whole or part” any deficit 
resulting from the continued operation of 
the 14.2-mi. line between Greenbush, 
Mass., and Kingston, which trustees of the 


New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Old Colony have proposed to aban- 


don. At the same meeting there was set 
up under the chairmanship of Charles S. 
Clark of South Duxbury a railroad com- 
mittee which is undertaking to promote 
passage of the above-mentioned legisla- 
tion, while at the same time it is studying 
ways and means to bring traffic to the 
unprofitable line. 

The committee is urging citizens to pa- 
tronize the railroad whenever possible, and 
to purchase tickets in Duxbury. They are 
asked, when outside of Duxbury, to write 
“From Duxbury” on their tickets so that 
the railroad accountants may give Dux- 
bury its due credit. A similar movement 
is afoot in the town of Marshfield, which 


would also be affected by the abandonment. 

Commenting in a recent issue, the Co- 
hasset, Mass., “South Shore Life” calls 
the development an example of “New Era 
methods of open discussion for settlement 
of railroad problems” which “bids fair to 
restore railroad service to those who need 
it and in all fairness are willing to bear 
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their own proper share of the costs if 
voluntary offerings of business are insuf- 
ficient.” Of the New Haven’s attitude 
the paper says that “Never before has a 
great railroad so frankly and completely 
expressed its confidence in the fairness of 
its patrons and trusted them to deal justly 
with the facts.” 


British Commuters’ Train Wrecked 


Eight persons were killed and 40 injured 
on April 2 when a commuters’ train on 
the Southern of Great Britain plowed into 
a stalled train of empty coaches on a high 
viaduct at Battersea Park. News dis- 
patches from London reported _ that 
charged power-rails increased the danger 
of fatalities when passengers sought to ex- 
tricate themselves from the cars; and the 
location of the wreck made rescue work 
difficult. 


New Australian Rail Bus 


Small motor buses equipped for running 
on rails have replaced mixed trains on two 
branch lines of the Victorian Railways of 
Australia. Providing seating accommoda- 
tion for 10 passengers and fitted for haul- 
age of mails, baggage, and parcels, the 
buses will accelerate schedules and make 
possible more frequent trips. The distinc- 
tive yellow chrome and black stripes 
painted over the entire body of the ve- 
hicles will warn automobilists at road 
crossings. 


Trainmen to Push Labor Bills 


Railroad labor bills now pending in Con- 
gress will be pressed toward enactment by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
according to A. F. Whitney, president of 
the organization, who took issue with a 
statement made in Washington last week 
by George M. Harrison, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association 
and president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freighthan- 
dlers, Express and Station Employees, to 
the effect that the brotherhoods had agreed 
to attempt conciliation of their legislative 
proposals by conference-table negotia- 
tions. 

According to Mr. Whitney, Mr. Harri- 
son had no authority to speak for the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
the legislative department of the train- 
men’s brotherhood will continue to push 
forward on the bills now pending. Of 
the bills before Congress, including the 
six-hour day, the full-crew, the train- 
limit, the track and bridge inspection, the 
signal inspection and the train dispatchers 
bills, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men is primarily interested in the passage 
of the full crew bill, and to a lesser ex- 
tent in the six-hour day and the train 
limit bill, while as far as the advantages 
to its membership are concerned, it has 
little or no interest in the remaining bills. 


Deaths From Illegal Train 
Riding Increase 


A total of 2,738 illegal train riders and 
other trespassers on railroad property lost 
their lives in 1936, according to complete 
reports for the year just announced by 
the Protective Section of the Association 
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of American Railroads. This was the 
largest number of fatalities to trespassers 
on railroad property for any year, except 
one (1933), since 1923, and was an in- 
crease of 26 compared with 1935. In 1923 
the number of trespassers killed was 2,779. 
In 1933 there were 2,892 fatalities. Be- 
cause of the danger which results from 
illegal train riding and trespassing on rail- 
road property, every effort is made by the 
railroads to prevent trespassing which 
constitutes a serious menace to the safety 
programs of the rail lines. 

Accident studies made by the Protective 
Section show that approximately 50 per 
cent of the accidents to trespassers result 
fatally. Reports received from 77 rail- 
roads operating approximately a quarter 
of a million miles of rail line show that 
in the six months’ period ended with Jan- 
uary, this year, 1,820,059 illegal train rid- 
ers and trespassers either were removed 
from trains, prevented from getting on 
trains, or ejected from railroad property 
but not arrested. This was a reduction 
of 520,511 or 22 per cent compared with 
the corresponding period in the preceding 
year, when the total number of illegal train 
riders and trespassers was 2,340,570. 


Washington Rail Enthusiasts 
Make Trip 


With cameras clicking and questions 
flying thick and fast 103 members of the 
Baltimore Society of Model Engineers, the 
Washington division of the Railroad En- 
thusiasts and the Metropolitan Society of 
Model Engineers on April 4 completed a 
thorough inspection of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works at Baldwin, Pa., and the 
Wilmington, Del., shops of the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At the Baldwin plant the group was al- 
lowed to take as many pictures as they 
cared to, and the company representatives 
were more than co-operative in answering 
the many questions that occurred to the 
railroad fans. During the course of the 
inspection trip the group saw many loco- 
motives in the process of construction, 
among which were some of the new 
streamlined passenger locomotives of the 
4-6-4 type for the New Haven, some 
freight and passenger locomotives of the 
4-8-4 type for the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, some freight locomotives 
of the 4-8-2 type for the Boston & Maine, 
and two articulated oil-burners of the 
4-8-8-2 type for the Southern Pacific. This 
last type is so constructed that it runs 
with the cab in the lead to avoid the 
odors from the oil burning engines in go- 
ing through the long tunnels and snow 
sheds which dot the Southern Pacific’s 
Pacific lines in Oregon. It was interest- 
ing to note that this type attracted more 
attention from the fans than any other. 

After having lunch in Chester the party 
went to the Wilmington shops of the 
Pennsylvania and were taken through a 
complete tour of the facilities. Many types 
of steam locemotives were in the yards 
and there were also three types of electric 
engines now in use on the Pennsylvania. 
Besides going through the round-houses, 
the party was shown through the electrical 
shops and the car shops where the pas- 
senger cars are completely renovated. A 
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ride on a turn-table in the yards provided 
an added thrill for some of the newe- 
railroad fans. The party left the Wil- 
mington shops at 5:20, returning to Bal- 
timore and Washington on the Congres- 
sional Limited of the Pennsylvania. 


Railroad Absolved in Down Grade 
Derailment 


The Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
again had before it the case of Hylton y, 
Southern R. Co. on appeal from a judg- 
ment for the railroad on a directed ver- 
dict in the Federal District Court for 
eastern Tennessee. The court’s former de- 
cision reversed judgment for the plaintiff 
and remanded the case for a new trial. 37 
F. (2d) 843, (certiorari denied by Supreme 
Court, 281 U. S. 745). 

Hylton was the engineer of a freight 
train, the derailment of which on a down 
grade between Knoxville, Tenn., and Clin- 
ton, caused his death. A track laying gang 
was at work at the bottom of the grade. 
Hylton had been handed order 19, inform- 
ing him of the unsafe condition of the 
track; and the train was duly flagged. It 
was completely equipped with an air brake 
system, including a retainer valve on each 
car. 

Prior to 1912, the Southern required re- 

tainer valve handles to be turned up before 
a train started down the grade where this 
derailment occurred. About 1912 the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission required 
100 per cent. of the cars in a train to be 
equipped with automatic air brakes, and 
it was then found by practical experience 
that the movement of trains down these 
grades was easily controllable without 
turning up the retainer valve handles. The 
practice of requiring them to be turned 
up was therefore discontinued. 
' The evidence showed that had the re- 
tainer valves been turned up, Hylton would 
have had better and perhaps adequate con- 
trol of his train and could have avoided 
the derailment. The plaintiff raised the 
question whether the railroad was negligent 
in not promulgating a rule requiring train- 
men other than the engineer to turn up 
the retainer valves when descending as 
heavy a grade as this. The court held that 
failure to promulgate such a rule or in 
discontinuing the old rule had no causal 
relation in bringing about the derailment. 
Hylton was an experienced engineer. It 
was his duty to control the speed of the 
train. He had the right to require the 
brakemen and other trainmen to turn up 
the retainers as he was descending the 
grade until he passed the danger point. He 
knew the dangers incident to operating 
freight trains down the various grades 
without turning the retainers up and as- 
sumed the risk of injury from such method 
of operation. 

The action, it was also held, involved an 
engineering problem of railroading, and the 
judgment of the railroad company’s engi- 
neers could not be reviewed by a jury with 
a view of finding actionable negligence. 
The change in the rule in 1912 involved a 
survey of the grades and the company’s 
brake system. The engineers’ judgnicnt 
thereon was not reviewable by a jury. 

The court repeated its former decision 
that Hylton’s disobedience of order 19 to 
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watch for the steel gang laying rails and 
his voluntary release of control because he 
had misjudged the distance of the danger 
was the sole cause of the disaster, pre- 
cluding recovery. Judgment for the rail- 
road was affirmed. Hylton v. Southern 
Ry. Co., 6th C. C. A. 87 F. (2d) 393. 


I. C. C. Prescribes New 


Sugar Rates 
(Continued from page 646) 


sugar moving into this territory has been 
by barge to Mississippi or Ohio river 
points and by rail or truck to destination. 
The southern refiners asserted that they 
would restore the movement to all-rail if 
the rate relationships existing prior to 1931 
were re-established. These refiners pro- 
posed rates which would represent about 
20 per cent of the corresponding inter- 
territorial! first class rates prescribed in the 
southern class rate revision, which would 
still leave greater differentials in favor of 
the Eastern lines than those which existed 
prior to 1931. The southern lines joined 
the shippers in support of these proposed 
lower rates, 

The Eastern roads contended that a re- 
duction in the all-rail rates from the South 
would bring proportionate reductions in 
barge-rail rates and would not obtain any 
substantial amount of additional traffic for 
the southern lines. 

The Commission concluded that “no 

interterritorial rate on sugar between the 
two territories should exceed 20 per cent 
of the first class distance rates” under the 
southern scale (which is the basis proposed 
by the southern refiners) ; and that “water- 
rail rates from New York to points in 
southern territory should be fairly related 
to similar rates from Baltimore to the 
same points.” Chairman Miller and Com- 
missioner Porter dissented, both of them 
pointing out that the suspended rates were 
not unreasonably high, and the latter add- 
ed that the majority decision requires 
“the rail carriers of both territories, par- 
ticularly the North, to continue to meet 
truck and water competition in their ter- 
ritories regardless of their wishes. 
To my mind the finding of the majority is 
subject to attack in the courts as beyond 
the powers of the Commission and not 
supported by the evidence.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie concurred in the 
majority finding and Commissioners 
Aitchison and Lee did not participate in 
the case. 


Perishables Move Best 
by Railroad 


(Continued from page 647) 


proper conveyance for perishables, backed 
by a company that is ready to reimburse 
shippers on legitimate damage claims. 

In enumerating the criticism leveled 
acainst the rail carriers, Mr. Soloman 
pcints out that there is adequate basis for 
the contention that the railroads should 
provide more cars at concentration poirts 
to facilitate loading, reduce the time al- 
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lowance now granted to shippers for or- 
dering cars, and readjust charges to con- 
form with differences in expense between 
storedoor loading provided by truck lines 
and the drayage charges necessitated by 
railroad-station loading. 

In brief, the remedy advocated by the 
author for the cure of chaos in the pro- 
duce transportation field is this: “on the 
one hand, the railroads must readjust their 
charges; make loading more convenient. 
The shippers, in turn, must be willing to 
pay a somewhat higher transportation 
charge; and they must entrust their pro- 
duce to the rail carriers.” 


Morgenthau Proposes New Rail 
Pension Plan 


Holding that the proposed railroad pen- 
sion plan does not provide sufficient funds 
to meet its requirements, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau announced on April 
5 that he would propose a new pension 
plan involving more expense to the rail- 
roads than the plan previously agreed upon 
by the railroads and labor. A conference 
was held at the Treasury on April 5 which 
was attended by the following: Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau; Senator 
Harrison, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee; J. J. Pelley, President of the 
Association of American Railroads: 
George Harrison, head of the Railroad La- 
bor Executives; Roswell Magill, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury; Representative 
Doughton, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee; A. J. Altmeyer, 
chairman of the Social Security Board, 
and Murray Latimer, chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board. The confer- 
ence decided to immediately make new ac- 
tuarial studies to determine whether or 
not the proposed plan is feasible. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau takes the position that 
the plan as proposed will not raise enough 
funds to cover its benefits, and he also in- 
sists that the railroads pay into the Treas- 
ury the $134,000,000 of taxes estimated 
for this fiscal year and now tied up ‘in 
litigation. 

The railroads are firmly opposed to pay- 
ing the taxes now involved in litigation, 
and it is indicated that this problem will 
have to be thrashed out in conference. 
The Secretary of the Treasury indicated 
that his alternative plan would increase 
the benefits for the retired workers, but 
would not create a deficit to be made up 
by the Treasury. He also added that the 
plan would leave the railroads somewhat 
worse off. 

On April 6 Secretary Morgenthau an- 
nounced that he wanted the rail pension 
taxes and benefits which were enacted a 
year ago continued. He also stated that 
he wanted the railroads to drop the suit 
against the existing carriers’ taxing act. 
It now appears that the Treasury’s great 
objection to the proposed plan lies in the 
fact that it believes that within 10 or 20 
years the liabilities would exceed the reve- 
nues, thus leaving the government with 
no feasible alternative except to make up 
the deficit out of its general fund in the 
Treasury. In view of the fact that the 
roads are adamant against the Secretary’s 
plan, it will probably be necessary for the 
President to intervene. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 
THe ALTon & SoUTHERN is inquiring 
for one or two locomotives of the 2-8-2 


type. 


Tue St. Louis-SAN FRANCISCO is con- 
structing 16 locomotives in its own shops 
at Springfield, Mo. 


Tue ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
will purchase 11 Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN & NorTHERN has 


ordered one 0-6-0 switching type locomo- 
tive, from the Lima Locomotive Works. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 


in the Railway Age of April 3. 


THe MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT 


Ste. Marie has ordered four locomotives 
of the 4-8-4 type from the Lima Locomotive 
Works. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 27. 

Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE has ordered 
12 locomotives of the 4-8-4 type, from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. In the Rail- 
way Age of March 20, this company was 
reported as, considering the purchase of a 


number of locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 2,500 
freight cars (1,500 box and 1,000 gondo- 
las) to be built in its own shops 


THE LAKE Superior & ISHPEMING has 
ordered 100 ore cars from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, in addition to 200 also or- 
dered from this company and not previ- 


ously reported in the Railway A 


Tue Roya. State RAILWAYS oF SIAM 
are asking for sealed tenders for the sup- 
ply of various types of rolling stock to 
be received in the office of the superin- 
tendent of stores, Royal State Railways, 
Bangkok, Siam, up to 14.00 o'clock on 
July 30. Blank tender forms may be ob- 
tained’ from Messrs. Sandberg, 25 Broad- 
way, New York City, at a cost of $25. 
The equipment to be bought includes 100 
all steel covered goods wagons (box cars); 
75 all steel low-side wagons (gondola 
cars); 20 brake vans (caboose); 3 bogie 
oil tank wagons (tank cars). Poon Sa- 


kuntanaga is stores superintendent 


TRON AND STEEL 


New York CENTRAL.—Bids will be re- 
ceived April 13 for about 250 tons of steel 
for a bridge at Verona, N. Y 


New York CENTRAL.—A contract has 
been given to the American Bridge Com- 
pany for about. 4,000 tons of steel, for 
work on the West Side Improvements, 
between 153rd and 160th streets, New 
York City. The Poirier & McLane Corp., 
New York, are the general contractors 
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Supply Trade 





Joseph Kuttler has been appointed 
manager of the new Pacific Coast factory 
to be established in Oakland, Cal., by the 
Trailer Company of America, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, will erect a new plant, 120 ft. by 
440 ft., on Lagrange street near the Ot- 
tawa river, Toledo, to expand its rubber 
products division. 


The Ellcon Company, New York, 
and the Wellman Bronze & Aluminum 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have com- 
bined their sales and manufacturing ac- 
tivities. The Wellman Bronze & Alumi- 
num Company will, in addition to its prod- 
ucts, manufacture those heretofore pro- 
duced by The Ellcon Company, and di- 
rect the sale of these products from 
Cleveland west. The Ellcon Company 
will handle the sales of both companies, 
maintaining its present sales office at 50 
Church street, New York, covering the 
district east of Buffalo, N. Y., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., south. 


Edward A. Smith has been appointed 
sales manager in charge of the transporta- 
tion division of the Collins & Aikman 
Corporation. He will handle the sale 
of upholstery fabrics for railroads and 
buses, and will have his headquarters at 
New York. Mr. Smith has had a broad 





Edward A. Smith 


experience in the fields of textiles and 
textile design, having previously served as 
an industrial design salesman with Nor- 
man Bel Geddes for two years; then as 
salesman for the contract division of F. 
Schumacher & Company for eight years, 
and later as assistant to the president of 
the American Purchasing Corporation for 
five years. ’ 


C. M. Burpee, who has been elected 
vice-president of the railroad division of 
the Chipman Chemical Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J., with headquarters at 
Chicago, was born at Edmunston, New 
Brunswick, on August 18, 1900, and grad- 
uated from the University of New Bruns- 
wick in 1923. His first railway experience 
was gained during the summers of 1918 to 
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1920, when he was employed in the main- 
tenance of way department of the Cana- 
dian National as assistant building inspec- 
tor, ballast pit clerk, rodman and _ instru- 
mentman. During the summers of 1921 
to 1923 he was employed by the depart- 
ment of public works of the Province of 





C. M. Burpee 


New Brunswick as resident engineer on 
highway construction. In the following 
year he was associated with Marquette 
university, Milwaukee, Wis., as instructor 
of surveying, descriptive geometry and 
drawing. On July 1, 1924, he entered the 
employ of the Delaware & Hudson as 
bridge and building supervisor on the 
Pennsylvania division, and later served in 
the same capacity and as track supervisor 
of the Susquehanna division. In 1928 he 
was appointed bridge and building master 
of the Saratoga division, which position 
he held until April, 1930, when he was 
appointed purchasing engineer. He held 
the latter position until May, 1933, when 
he was promoted to research engineer, his 
duties consisting of applied research in 
connection with the purchase and use of 
materials as well as the purchase and su- 
pervision of inspection of all forest prod- 
ucts. He has been active in the purchases 
and stores division of the Association of 
American Railroads, and the American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association, 
of which he is first vice-president. 


General Electric Company 


The Forty-fifth annual report of the 
General Electric Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1936, shows a net in- 
come for the year, after all charges in- 
cluding provision of $300,000 for federal! 
surtax on undistributed profits, of $43,947,- 
166, an increase of 58 per cent, which was 
equivalent to $1.52 a share of common 
stock, compared with 97 cents a share in 
1935. The increase was due, in part, to an 
increase in income from _ investments. 
Quarterly cash dividends of 25 cents each 
and an extra dividend of 50 cents, a total 
of $1.50 per share, were declared during 
the year. After payment of cash dividends 
on common stock of approximately $21,- 
600,000 in December, which included the 
dividend for the fourth quarter formerly 
payable in January, cash and marketable 
securities amounted to $92,030,000 com- 
pared with $93,710,000 at the close of 1935. 
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Orders received during 1936 amounted 
to $296,748,219 compared with $217,361,587 
during 1935, an increase of 37 per cent. 
Shipments amounted in value to $268,544,- 
587, compared with $208,733,433, an in- 
crease of 29 per cent. The report states 
that the company enjoyed in 1936 the larg- 
est volume of business since 1930. 

A comparative statement of income and 
earned surplus follows: 

1936 1935 
Net sales billed......$268,544,587 $208,733,433 
Co ts, expenses, and all 

charges (including 

provision for general 

profit sharing and ex- 

tra compensation) ex- 

cept depreciation and 











MBCOTESE occ cctvies 267,032,408 181,003,106 
40,712,099 27,730,327 

Depreciation of plant 
and equipment 11,798,531 9,338,547 


Net income from sales 28,913,568 


18,391,780 


Income from other sources: 
Interest and divi- 
dends from. affili- 
ated companies and 
miscellaneous in- 


vestments ....... 13,350,225 7,537,115 
Income from market- 
able securities .. 786,177 1,021,589 


Interest on bank bal- 
ances and receiv- 











ables ....cesceess 348,638 516,926 
Royalties and sundry 
TOEVENUS cncccces. 793,652 649,546 
15,278,692 725,176 
Total income ........ 44,192,260 28,116,956 
Interest charges ..... 245,094 273,184 
Net income for year.. 43,947,166* 27,843,772 
Earned surplus at be- 
ginning of year .... 120,110,614 111,333,680 
164,057,780 139,177,452 


Revaluation of investments :} 
Undistributed _ earn- 
ings of affiliates— 


WEE cceunssseeces 691,862 2,755,560 
Surplus adjustments 

of affiliates ...... 1,529,256 
Premium on bonds re- 

a eee 102,350 


164,749,642 


7 140,301,406 
Dividends on common 





DE Sareivaesieas 43,266,021 20,190,792 
Earned surplus at end 7 
ES Shae x iiunsans $121,483,621 $120,110,614 











* After provision of $7,580,000 for federal in- 
come taxes, including $300,000 for federal sur- 
tax on undistributed profits. 

+ Revaluation of securities of an investment 
character carried directly to Reserve for Invest- 
ments. 


OBITUARY 


Frank F. Kister, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Q & C Com- 
pany, New York, died on April 5, at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the ave of 
64 years. Mr. Kister had served for 45 
years with this company, and for more 
than 20 years was its president and treas- 
urer. 


Paul W. Dieter, inventor and presi- 
dent of the Dieter Bearings Corporation 
and the Standard Safety Nut Corpora- 
tion, died on April 5, at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York. He was born at 
Springfield, Ohio, 53 years ago, and he 
had been in the railroad supply business 
for about 30 years. Five years ago he 
patented the Dieter bearing, a journal 
bearing for locomotives and cars; he also 
devised various forms of lock nuts, a 
floating bearing for locomotives, hose fix- 
tures and other items. 
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Construction 





LEHIGH VALLEY.—The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has approved as 
not excessive a low bid submitted by the 
Serafini Construction Company, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., of $102,121 for the elimination 
of the grade crossing of this road on the 
Watkins-Lodi highway and the Van 
Vleets crossing in the town of Lodi, N. Y. 
The railroad company was directed to 
award the contract and begin the work as 
soon as practicable. A low bid submitted 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company of $20,- 
280 for furnishing the structural steel in 
connection with the elimination of these 
crossings was also approved by the com- 
mission. See Railway Age, March 6, 
page 410. 


New York Centrat.—The Poirier & 
McLane Corp., New York, has been given 
the general contract for work on the sec- 
tion of the West Side Improvements from 
153rd to 160th streets, New York City. 


ReEAptNnc.—Contracts have been given to 
C. H. Reimard & Son, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
for grading, masonry and to L. S. East- 
wick, East Lansdowne, Pa., for water- 
proofing, in connection with the recon- 
struction of Bridge No. 101/76 over Pine 
Creek, north of Mintzers station in Rush 
township, Schuylkill county, Pa., to cost 
about $31,543. The work involves the use 
of 67 tons of steel. Contracts have also 
been let to C. H. Reimard & Son for ex- 
cavation, grading and masonry and to 
Martin & Breen, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for waterproofing, in connection with the 
reconstruction of bridge No. 100/22 over 
Little Schuylkill river, north of Tamaqua 
station in Rush township, Schuylkill 
county, Pa., to cost about $32,045. The 
work involves the use of 101 tons of steel. 
Young Brothers, Inc., have been given the 
contract for excavation, grading and ma- 
sonry and the Phoenix Bridge Company, 
Philadelphia, has the contract for the steel 
superstructure and for 168 tons of steel 
for the proposed bridge to carry the rail- 
road and a private roadway over West 
branch of Brandywine Creek, south of 
Coatesville station, in the City of Coates- 
ville, Chester county, Pa. The estimated 
cost is $36,973. 


StaTtEN IstAND Rapm TRANSIT RAIL- 
way Company.—This Baltimore & Ohio 
subsidiary will receive bids April 19 for 
heavy construction work for the elimina- 
tion of the grade crossing at St. Mary’s 
avenue, Staten Island, N. Y., to cost about 
$92,000. 


WasasH.—This company will receive 
bids on April 15 for the construction of a 
400-ton capacity coaling station to be erect- 
ed at Decatur, Ill. The estimated cost is 
$50,000. 


West Vircinra MIDLAND.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to con- 
Strict a line of railroad extending from 


Holly Junction, W. Va., to Diana, 16.7 
mile me 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE—Mo- 
tor Line Acquisition—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 5, has 
authorized the Santa Fe Trail Transporta- 
tion Company to acquire control of the 
Western Transit Company by purchase of 
the capital stock. 


ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE, ET AL. 
—Joint Operation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized this company, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Guy A. Thompson, trustee 
of the Missouri Pacific, and Frank O. 
Lowden, James E. Gorman, and Joseph 
B. Fleming, trustees of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, to jointly operate the 
properties of the Atchison Union Depot 
& Railroad Company in Atchison, Kan. 


AtcHIsOoNnN, TopeKA & Santa FeE—An- 
nual Report—The annual report of this 
company for 1936 shows net income, after 
interest and other charges, of $9,998,125, 
as compared with net income of $9,554,315 
in 1935. Selected items from the income 
and profit and loss statement follow: 


Increase 
or 


1936 1935 Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 


REVENUES $157,265,504 $135,638,637 +$21,623,866 


13,230.46 13,285.21 —54.75 





Mainte- 

nance of 

way 24,320,067 
Mainte- 
nance of 
equipment 
Transporta- 
tion—Rail 54,676,590 


18,726,710  +5,593,357 


35,846,340 33,134,512 


48,423,928 


$2,711,828 
$6,252,661 





TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating 
ratio 


125,061,818 


79.52 


109,423,483 
80.67 


+15,638,334 
—1.15 





Net ReEveE- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 32,203,685 26,215,154 
Railway tax 
14,103,225 


10,476,178 


+5,988,531 


accruals +3,627,046 





Railway 
operating 
income 
Equipment 
rents— 
Net Cr. 
Joint-facil- 
ity rents— 
Net Dr. 


Net 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
INCOME 
Non-operat- 
ing income 


18,100,460 15,738,975 42,361,484 


1,123,232 677,572 +445,660 


721,789 713,195 $8,593 





18,501,903 15,703,352 


7,046,613 


+2,798,551 


4,844,342 -2,202,271 





Gross 


INCOME 23,346,245 22,749,966 +596,279 





Rent for 
leased roads 
and other 
charges 
Interest on 
bonds, in- 
cluding ac- 
crued inter- 
est on adj. 
bonds 


NET 
INCOME 


405,462 296,641 +108,821 


12,802,559 12,803,051 —492 





$9,998,125 $9,554,315 +$443,810 


Attantic Coast Line.— Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to assume liability 
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for $3,900,000 of 234 per cent serial equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 15 


equal annual installments on April 1, from 
1938 to 1952. 


CazENOvVIA SOUTHERN. — Abandonment. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon its entire line extending 


from Cazenovia, Wis., to La Valle, 6 
miles. 
CENTRAL oF Georcra.—Equipment Trust 


Certificates—H. D. Pollard, Receiver, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to assume liability 
for $220,000 of 3 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, maturing in 10 equal annual 
installments from 1938 to 1947. 


CHESAPEAKE CorporATION.—Bond Re- 
demption.—This company has called for 
redemption on June 1 all of its 5 per cent 
convertible trust bonds, due 1944, a call 
for a similar issue due 1947 having al- 
ready been made. Such redemption will 
eliminate all funded debt of the corpora- 
tion. The bonds will continue to be con- 
vertible into C. & O. stock up to the re- 
demption date. 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN-CHICAGO, 
St. Paut, MINNEAPoLIs & OmAHA-MrIN- 
NEAPOLIS, ST. Paut & SAULT Ste. MARIE. 
—Passenger Pooling Plan.—The Interstate 
Commerce. Commission, Division 3, has 
approved a revised contract between these 
roads which provides for the pooling of 
passenger train service, division of reve- 
nues therefrom, and the interchangeability 
of tickets between Duluth, Minn., Superior, 
Wis., and Lake region points on the one 
hand, and Chicago and Milwaukee, on the 
other hand. The principal change which 
will be effected under the new contract is 
a change in definition of the so-called lake 
region which contains the stations on the 
lines of the two carriers to and from 
which the revenues have previously been 
pooled. Instead of the southern limit of 
the lake region being Spooner, Wis., un- 
der the new arrangement it will be Gor- 
don, Wis., which is served by both 
riers, 


cafr- 


Curcaco, GREAT WESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion—Hearings on the debtor’s plan for the 
reorganization of this company were held 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Washington on April 6 and 7 and parties 
to the proceeding were given until May 9 
to file briefs. 


Cuicaco, KaLtamazoo & SacInaw.— 
Abandonment.—Examiner W. J. Schu- 
trumpf of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a proposed report, has recom- 
mended that the commission authorize this 
company to abandon its line and the New 
York Central to abandon operation of the 
line extending from Delton, Mich., to 
Woodbury, 26.7 miles’ 


Curcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciric. — Reorganization.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
issued an order permitting the Railroad 
Credit Corporation to intervene in the re- 
organization proceeding of this company. 
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Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized 
the trustees to abandon the following 
lines: from Cucharas Junction, Colo., to 
Trinidad; from Cucharas Junction, Colo., 
to Walsenburg; and from Rouse Junc- 
tion, Colo., to Mayne, 48.55 miles. The 
commission has also authorized the trus- 
tees to operate, under trackage rights, 
over a line of the Colorado & Southern 
between Walsenburg, Colo., and Trinidad, 
40.94 miles, including the branch line be- 
tween Ludlow, Colo., and Barnes Junc- 
tion. The commission has also author- 
ized the trustees and the Colorado & 
Southern to construct a connecting track 
at Trinidad, Colo. 


Great NortTHERN.—Annual Report.— 
The 1936 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $9,903,986, as compared with 
net income of $7,139,860 in 1935. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 


+Increase 
or 
1936 1935 —Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 8,188.15 8,278.28 90 


RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $89,625,105 $81,188,858 +$8,436,247 








Torat OPERAT- 


1nG Expenses 56,880,722 50,061,214 +46,819,508 
Operating 

ratio 63.47 61.66 +1.81 
Net REVENUE ie 

FROM OPERA- 


32,744,383 +1,616,739 


TIONS 
Railway tax 


31,127,644 














accruals 7,842,526 6,216,821 +1,625,705 
Railway oper- 

ating income 24,901,857 24,901,566 +291 
Equipment 

rents—Net Dr. 889,029 997,612 -108,583 
Toint facility 

rents—Net Dr. 453,257 420,100 +33,157 
Net Rattway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 23,559,571 23,483,854 +75,717 
Non-operating 

income 5,049,169 3,816,309 


Totat INcoME 28,608,740 27,300,163 





Rent for leased 





roads 3,495 1,176 +2,319 
Interest on 

funded debt 17,298,166 18,755,665 -1,457,499 
Torat FIxep 

CHARGES 17,767,536 19,328,227 -1,560,691 





Net INcoME $9,903,986 $7,139,860 +$2,764,126 

Kansas & OKLtaHoma.—Abandonment. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon its entire line extending 
from State Line, Kans., to Woods, 19 


miles. 


LenicH VALLEY.—Note—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to pledge $1,- 
000,000 of its consolidated mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds as collateral security for a six 
months loan at 2.5 per cent from the Ma- 
rine Midland Trust Company, proceeds of 
which will be used to pay a maturing note 
held by the Railroad Credit Corporation. 


New Haven.—Trustee—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ratified the 
appointment of Henry B. Sawyer as a 
trustee of this company. 


New York CENTRAL.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $41,097,000 
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of 3% per cent 15-year secured bonds to 
be sold to stockholders at par—convertible 
into stock at one share for each $60 of 
bonds. The issue of stock necessary to 
permit the conversion has also been au- 
thorized. 


New York, New Haven & Hanrtrorp. 
Abandonment.—The trustees have ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon the fol- 
lowing lines: from MHawleyville, Conn., 
to Litchfield, 32.29 miles; from Windsor 
Locks, Conn., to Suffield, 3.91 miles, and 
from Milford, Mass., to Ashland, 10.68 
miles. 





PENNSYLVANIA. — Debentures. — This 
company has announced that the allotment 
to its stockholders of $52,670,700 15-year 
3% per cent convertible debenture bonds 
has been a decided success, over 90 per 
cent of the new issue having been sub- 
scribed for and fully paid by the stock- 
holders. Additional subscriptions from the 
218,000 stockholders in all parts of the 
world are still in the process of being re- 
corded, so that it will be several days be- 
fore the final results of the subscription 
are determined. 


Wasasu.—Preliminary Statement—The 
preliminary statement of operations of 
this company for the year 1936 shows net 
deficit, after interest and other charges, 
of $1,280,781, as compared with net deficit 
of $2,268,468 in 1935. Selected items from 
the income account follow: 


Increase 
or 
1936 1935 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $46,428,262 $41,492,889 +$4,935,373 





Totat OPERAT- 
ING Expenses 34,445,112 
Operating ratio 73.95 





31,246,552 +3,198,560 
75.31 —1.36 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 
TIONS 
Railway tax 
and Uncollecti- 
ble Railway 
Revenues 


12,094,149 10,246,337 +1,847,812 


2,363,589 1,526,149 +837 ,440 





Railway operat- 
ing income 
Hire of freight 
cars, other 
equipment 
rents and 

Joint Facility 
Rents 


9,730,560 8,720,187 +1,010,373 


3,583,038 3,506,287 +76,751 





Net RAILtway 
OPERATING 














INCOME 6,147,521 5,213,899 +933,622 
Non-operating 

income 367,890 381,258 —13,368 
Gross Income’ 6,515,412 5,595,158 +920,254 
Totat De- 

DUCTIONS 74,798 94,761 —19,963 
Fixed charges 7,721,395 7,768,864 —47,469 
DEFICIT 

AFTER FIxED 

CHARGES $1,280,781 $2,268,468 -$987,687 


Dividends Declared 


Montgomery & Erie.—17'%c semi-annually, pay- 
able May 10 to holders of record April 30. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—7 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $3.50, semi-annually; 6 Per 
Cent Guaranteed $3.00, semi-annually, both pay- 
able May 1 to holders of record April 30. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 6 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 58.15 59.68 49.06 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 81.71 83.05 80.95 


April 10, 1937 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Ben F. Morris, assistant to the freight 
trafic manager of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, has been appointed assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of traffic, to suc- 
ceed J. K. Dent, who resigned, effective 
April 1, to enter other business. 


George A. Tomlinson has _ been 
elected chairman of the board of the Mis- 
souri Pacific to succeed the late O. P. 
Van Sweringen. Mr. Tomlinson, who 
was also elected chairman of the board 
of the Gulf Coast Lines, a subsidiary of 
the Missouri Pacific, is one of the or- 
ganizers of the Midamerica Corporation, 
top holding company in the so-called 
Van Sweringen system. The Missouri 
Pacific and its subsidiaries form part of 
this system. 


W. G. Carl, who has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., as noted 
in the Railway Age of March 27, was 
born on August 24, 1884, at Wheeling, 
W. Va., where he was educated in the 
public and high schools. Mr. Carl entered 





W. G. Carl 


the service of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Wheeling on March 17, 1903, as stenogra- 
pher. On October 1, 1904, he was ap- 
pointed chief yard clerk, becoming secre- 
tar to superintendent on January 1, 1905. 
On December 1, 1910, Mr. Carl became a 
‘car distributor; on March 1, 1911, time- 
keeper; on July 1, 1913, general clerk, 
and on February 1, 1917, traveling time- 
keeper. He was appointed division ac- 
countant on June 1, 1918, and on January 
1, 1919, became chief of the rates of pay 
bureau, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment. 


F. H. Cothran has been elected presi- 
dent of the Piedmont & Northern and 
the Durham & Southern, with headquar- 
ters at Charlotte, N. C., succeeding E. 
Thomason, deceased. Mr. Cothran en- 
tered railway service with the Seaboard 
Air Line as an engineer and later served 
as resident engineer of the South & West- 


ern (now Clinchfield), then with the Coal, 
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& Coke railway in West Virginia. Later 


he was locating engineer with the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio (now Clinchfield) 
during its period of organization and con- 
In 1911 


struction. Mr. Cothran became 





F. H. Cothran 


locating engineer for the Piedmont & 
Northern and located a considerable part 
of the lines of that system and during its 
period of construction he served as divi- 
sion engineer. He later became chief en- 
gineer of that company, giving up that 
position to go to the Saguenay region in 
Quebec, where, as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Quebec Development 
Company, the Duke-Price Company and 
the Alma & Jonquiere railroad, he had 
charge of the construction projects of 
those three companies. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. J. Stevenson, general solicitor of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of general counsel, with headquarters 
as before at Cleveland, Ohio. 


OPERATING 


W. P. Lamb, assistant superintendent 
on the New York Central at Chicago, has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed C. E. Hinchman, 
who has been transferred to other duties. 


R. H. Downes, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Eastern lines, at Topeka, Kan., 
has been appointed acting assistant to the 
general manager to replace E. A. Goeld- 
ner, who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence, 


Francis X. Soete, purchasing agent of 
the New York, Ontario & Western, with 
headquarters at New York, has been ap- 
peinted also assistant general manager, 
ith headquarters at New York and Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. Mr. Soete was born on 
July 12, 1884, at Honesdale, Pa., and was 
griduated from Lafayette College in 1906 
wh a degree in civil engineering. He 
entered railroad service in 1907 as rodman 
wih the New York Central & Hudson 
River (now New York Central). Mr. 


= 
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Soete has been with the New York, On- 
tario & Western since 1908, serving con- 
secutively as levelman, draftsman, assistant 
engineer, roadmaster, valuation engineer, 
corporate engineer during the period of 
federal control, assistant to general man- 
ager, and purchasing agent, holding the 
latter position at the time of his recent 
appointment as assistant general manager 
and purchasing agent, effective April 1. 


Robert Spear Lockhart, who has been 
appointed superintendent stations and 
transfers of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., as reported 
in the Railway Age of April 3, was born 
on March 14, 1887, at Canton, Ga. Mr. 
Lockhart entered railroad service on 
March 1, 1903, with the Atlanta, Knox- 
ville & Northern (now Louisville & 
Nashville). He served successively as re- 
lief agent-operator, operator at Winder, 
Ga., agent-operator at Statham, Ga., 
freight agent at Lincolnton, N. C., travel- 
ing auditor and agent at Elberton, Ga., 
all with the Seaboard Air Line, from Oc- 
tober 1, 1904, to January, 1925. On the 
latter date Mr. Lockhart became super- 
visor stations and transfers for the Sea- 
board Air Line and in January, 1928, was 
appointed freight agent-yardmaster at Co- 
lumbus, Ga. Mr. Lockhart served as 
freight and port agent for the Seaboard 
Air Line at Savannah, Ga., from July, 
1928, until his recent appointment as super- 
intendent stations and transfers, effective 
April 1. 


Glenn H. Caley, whose appointment as 
general manager of the New York, On- 
tario & Western, with headquarters at 
Middletown, N. Y., was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 3, was born on Oc- 
tober 25, 1888. Upon completion of his 
high school education, he entered the serv- 
ice of the New York, Ontario & Western 





Glenn H. Caley 


on January 9, 1905, as clerk in the engi- 
neering department at Middletown and 
was appointed draftsman in that depart- 
ment in September, 1908. On February 
1, 1911, Mr. Caley was transferred to the 
Scranton division, with headquarters at 
Carbondale, Pa., to take charge of instal- 
lation of electric power plant and motor 
driven shop machinery at Mayfield Yard, 
Pa., where new shops were being con- 
structed. After completion of this work, 
he took charge of installation of automatic 
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signals on the Scranton division. He then 
was in supervisory charge of all electrical, 
signal, telegraph and telephone mainten- 
ance on that division until March 1, 1912, 
when he was transferred to the Southern 
division, having similar duties. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1912, Mr. Caley was placed in 
general supervisory charge of the instal- 
lation and maintenance of all the electrical 
equipment of the road and in May, 1914, 
was promoted to electrical and signal su- 
pervisor. Mr. Caley was appointed elec- 
trical and signal engineer on March 4, 
1916, which title he has held until his re- 
cent appointment as general manager. 


TRAFFIC 


Richard M. Egan has been appointed 
assistant to the traffic manager of the Vir- 
ginian, with headquarters at New York. 


E. P. Soebbing, traveling baggage and 
express agent of the Wabash with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to general agent mail, baggage and 
express traffic with the same headquarters, 
to succeed G. B. Lindsay, who has re- 
tired, effective April 1. 


2. A. McManus, chief clerk in the traf- 
fic department of the Kansas City South- 
ern at Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted 
to the newly-created position of assistant 
general passenger agent for the system, 
with the same headquarters, 
April 1. 


F. W. Steel has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the West- 
ern Pacific, the Sacramento Northern and 
the Tidewater Southern, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Cal., to succeed J. 
P. Haynes, who has been elected agent of 
the Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, with the 
same headquarters. 


L. E. Clarahan, assistant general 
freight agent on the Wabash with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent with the 
same headquarters, to succeed R. A. Bel- 
ding, who, at his own request, has been 
assigned to other duties. F. G. Maxwell, 
assistant general freight agent at St. 
Louis, has been transferred with the same 
headquarters, to replace Mr. Clarahan. O. 
C. Bartels has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent at St. Louis, and 
P. A. Spiegelberg, assistant general 
freight agent, has been appointed assistant 
to the general freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at St. 


effective 


Louis. 


Edward G. Baker, who has been ap- 
pointed general passenger agent of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., as reported in the 
Railway Age of March 13, was born on 
December 19, 1891, at St. Louis. Mr. 
Baker first entered railway service in Au- 
gust, 1912, with the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, serving as a gate- 
man and ticket clerk at the Union Station 
until 1913. At this time he entered the 
service of the Frisco, serving as passen- 


ger and ticket agent at St. Louis until 
1915, when he was sent to Cincinnati, 


Ohio, as city passenger agent. Two years 


later Mr. Baker was transferred to Kan- 
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sas City, Mo., and in 1919 he was assigned 
to the general passenger office at St. Louis 
as a clerk, being advanced to passenger 
agent at Tulsa, Okla., in 1920. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed district pas- 
senger agent with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, which position he held until 1925, 
when he returned to St. Louis as division 
passenger agent. Two years later Mr. 
Baker was promoted to assistant general 
passenger agent with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, holding this position until 1935, 
when he was transferred to St. Louis. His 
appointment as general passenger agent at 
that point became effective on March 1. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


A. F. Maischaider has been appointed 
principal assistant engineer of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, to suc- 
ceed O. E. Selby, who has retired. 


W. C. Heidenthal, engineer mainten- 
ance of way of the New York, Ontario 
& Western, has been appointed chief en- 
gineer, with headquarters as before at 
Middletown, N. Y. 


R. C. Arnold, chief clerk to the divi- 
sion engineer of the Chicago Great West- 
ern at St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
engineer of surveys with headquarters at 
Chicago, to succeed F. U. Mayhew, who 
has resigned. 


S. O. Kretsinger, assistant engineer on 
the Chicago & North Western with head- 
quarters at Green Bay, Wis., has been 
appointed acting division engineer of the 
Lake Shore division with the same head- 
quarters, pending the return of J. A. 
Dyer, who is on a leave of absence be- 
cause of illness. 


W. J. Hedley has been appointed con- 
struction engineer of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. W. E. 
Gardner, office engineer at St. Louis, has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of principal assistant engineer with 
the same headquarters, and the position of 
office engineer has been abolished. R. L. 
Longshore, drainage engineer, has been 
appointed general maintenance inspector 
with headquarters as before at St. Louis, 
and the position of drainage engineer has 
been abolished. 


H. L. Stanton, superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals, Eastern Region of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters in Phil- 
adelphia, has been promoted to assistant 
chief engineer-signals, on the staff of the 
chief engineer, W. D. Wiggins, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, as reported in 
the Railway Age of April 3. Mr. Stanton 
was born at Bridgeport, N. J., in 1887, 
and completed his education at Temple 
University, Philadelphia. He entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania in 1906, and 
in 1916 was promoted from signal fore- 
man on the Middle division to assistant 
inspector in the signal engineer’s office, 
and in 1917 was promoted to the Renova 
division as assistant supervisor, being 
transferred to the same position on the 
Pittsburgh division in 1918. Mr. Stanton 
was assigned, in 1927, as telegraph and 
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telephone engineer in the office of the su- 
perintendent of telegraph and _ signals, 
Western Region,- at Chicago, and in 1927 


H. L. Stanton 


was promoted to superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals, Eastern Region, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


R. F. Raughley, assistant superinten- 
dent of telegraph and signals, Eastern 
Region of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of telegraph and sig- 
nals, Western Region, with headquarters 
in Chicago, to succeed C. W. Hixson, 
who has been transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to Philadelphia. Mr. Raughley was 
born at Harrington, Del., on February 26, 
1887, and after attending grade schools 
graduated from Delaware College in 1911. 
Mr. Raughley first entered railway service 
on the Pennsylvania on January 15, 1912, 
as a signal fitter on the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion. Two years later he was promoted to 
signal foreman on the same division, with 
headquarters at New Florence, Pa. On 
July 1, 1917, he was assigned to the office 
of signal engineer at Philadelphia as as- 
sistant inspector, remaining there until 


R. F. Raughley 


February 2, 1918, when he was appointed 
assistant supervisor of signals, Trenton 
division, with headquarters at Trenton, 
N. J. Four months later he was trans- 
ferred to the Middle division in the same 
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capacity, with headquarters at Altoona, 
Pa., where he was located until March 16, 
1921, when he was transferred to the 
West Jersey & Seashore as assistant super- 
visor of signals at Camden, N. J. In 1925, 
Mr. Raughley was promoted to supervisor 
in charge of train control developmenis 
then in progress on the Sunbury division, 
and in 1933 was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of telegraph and signals, East- 
ern Region, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


Welles M. Post, assistant chief signal 
engineer of the Pennsylvania with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, has been appoint- 
ed signal engineer, with the same _ head- 
quarters, as reported in the Railway Age 
of April 3. Mr. Post was born at An- 
dover, Conn., on July 10, 1876, and entered 
the signal department construction forces 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford in May, 1896. He was later appointed 
batteryman and then promoted to main- 
tainer. In 1900, he was appointed division 
signal foreman on the same road, resign- 


P Welles M. Post 


ing in June, 1905, to become circuit drafts- 
man in the signal engineer’s office of the 
Pennsylvania. In February, 1906, he was 
promoted to assistant supervisor of sig- 
nals on the West Jersey & Seashore and 
in December of that year was transferred 
to the Pittsburgh division as assistant su- 
pervisor of signals. In February, 1909, 
he was promoted to supervisor, having 
jurisdiction over the Chautauqua division, 
and in June of the same year he returned 
to the signal engineer’s office, becoming 
supervisor of signals. One month later he 
became supervisor of signals of the New 
York division, and in July, 1916, he re- 
turned to the signal engineer’s office as 
signal inspector of the Eastern lines. In 
January, 1917, he became. assistant signal 
engineer of the Eastern lines, and from 
February, 1918, to September, 1918, he was 
assistant superintendent of the Middle di- 
vision. From September, 1918, to March, 
1920, he was assistant superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh division, and on the latter 
date he became superintendent of telegraph 
and signals of the Central Region. In 
1925, Mr. Post was promoted to assistant 
chief signal engineer, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, which position he has held 
until his recent appointment. Mr. Pest 
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MODERN POWER 





“Ten years ago the maximum recorded 


horsepower of any locomotive was 4500; 
today it is approximately 6500... All 
this has been accomplished without com- 

mensurate increase in weight; and the 
steady increase in capacity has been ac- 
companied by an almost equally uniform 


increase in efficiency.” 


EDWARD C. SCHMIDT 
Professor of Railway Engineering 


University of Illinois 


From the April issue of Scientific American 


Modern locomotives, due to improved 
design, have igreater earning capacity 


and cost less to operate and to maintain. 
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has for many years been an active mem- 
ber in the Signal Section, A.A.R., having 
served as chairman of this body in 1925. 


Robert H. Ford, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, has been appointed chief engineer, 
effective April 1, with headquarters as 


Robert H. Ford 


before at Chicago to succeed W. H. Pe- 
tersen, who has retired with the title of 
consulting engineer. During approximately 
forty-five years of railroad service Mr. 
Ford has held important engineering posi- 
tions with a number of railroads. He has 
been a student of the broader aspects of 
transportation engineering and has also 
been active in civic and educational mat- 
ters. He was born on September 8, 1869, 
at St. Albans, Vt., and was educated at 
Norwich university, Northfield, Vt., grad- 
uating in 1892. He entered railroad serv- 
ice in the same year with the Central Ver- 
mont, with which road he served for 13 
years on construction and maintenance as 
a roadmaster and in other capacities. In 
1906, Mr. Ford left this company to go 
with the Missouri Pacific as an assistant 
engineer, later being appointed mainten- 
ance of way inspector. In 1907 he was 
promoted to principal assistant engineer 
and in 1909 he was further advanced to 
assistant to chief engineer maintenance of 
way. Resigning from the Missouri Pacific 
in 1911, Mr. Ford joined the Hodges- 
Downey Construction Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., general contractors, as chief en- 
gineer. In 1913 he left this company to 
go with the Rock Island as a special en- 
gineer, being appointed engineer track ele- 
vation in the following year. In 1919 Mr. 
Ford was promoted to principal assistant 
engineer and in 1924 he was further ad- 
vanced to assistant chief engineer, the po- 
sition he was holding at the time of his 
recent appointment as chief engineer. Mr. 
Ford has been active in the affairs of the 
American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, having served as president of the 
A.R.E.A., and chairman of the Engineer- 
ing division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, in 1935-36. At present he 
is chairman of the Special Committee on 
Engineering Research-Inland Waterways 
and Flood Control of the A.A.R. and re- 
tired this year as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Engineering Education of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
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During its entire period of existence he 
was also chairman of the A.R.E.A. Com- 
mittee on Co-operative Relations with Uni- 
versities and Colleges of the United States 
and Canada. In addition he is a member 
of the A.A.R. Advisory Committee on 
Highway Grade Crossing Matters, and is 
a trustee of Norwich University. 

Mr. Petersen has a record of 48 years 
of continuous railroad service in engineer- 
ing capacities. He was born in 1867 at 
Appleton, Wis., and was educated at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he grad- 
uated in 1889. He entered railway service 
in June, 1889, as a rodman on the Chicago 
& North Western, and from March, 1890, 
to November, 1891, was instrumentman 
and resident engineer on lines which are 
now parts of the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern. He returned to the 
North Western as instrumentman in 
March, 1892, and in May, 1893, was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer on the Fremont, 
Elkhart & Missouri Valley (now a part 
of the North Western) and later was pro- 
moted to general foreman of bridges and 
buildings at Fremont, Neb. He entered 
the service of the Union Pacific in June, 
1898, where he was successively supervisor 
of bridges and buildings and division en- 
gineer at Cheyenne, Wyo., and assistant 


W. H. Petersen 


superintendent at Cheyenne and Ellis, 
Kan. Mr. Petersen was appointed bridge 
engineer of the Rock Island, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, in 1906, and three 
years later was promoted to principal as- 
sistant engineer, with headquarters in the 
same city. In 1911 he was promoted to 
engineer maintenance of way of the First 
district, with headquarters at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and on January 1, 1929, he was 
further promoted to chief engineer. 


MECHANICAL 


R. G. McAndrew, mechanical engi- 
neer of the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, has been appointed superintendent of 
motive power, with headquarters as before 
at Middletown, N. Y., succeeding B. P. 
Flory, who has retired. 


J. O’Neal, general car foreman of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the car depart- 
ment, with headquarters as before at Mo- 
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bile, Ala. J. O. Green has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Frascati shops, 
and will have jurisdiction over both loco- 
motive and car departments, with head- 
quarters at Mobile. y 


Burton P. Flory, superintendent of 
motive power of the New York, Ontario 
& Western, with headquarters at Middle- 


B. P. Flory 


town, N. Y., has retired effective April 1. 
Mr. Flory was born on November 9, 1873, 
at Susquehanna, Pa., and was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1895, with a 
degree in mechanical engineering. He en- 
tered railroad service in September, 1899, 
with the Lehigh Valley and served as 
inspector and mechanical engineer until 
1904, when he became mechanical engi- 
neer of the Central of New Jersey. He 
served in the latter capacity until January 
1, 1909, when he was appointed superinten- 
dent of motive power of the New York, 
Ontario & Western at Middletown. Mr. 
Flory is a past president of the New York 
Railroad Club and a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. S. King, tie and timber agent of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
general tie and timber agent of. this com- 
pany, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
and the Pere Marquette, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPECIAL 


Robert A. Willier, instructor of jour- 
nalism at Washington university, has heen 
appointed general advertising agent for 
the Wabash with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., to succeed L. Rausch, adver- 
tising agent, who has retired. Mr. \Wil- 
lier’s appointment became effective on 
April 1. 


OBITUARY 


Carl B. Gilbert, who retired in 1930 
as assistant superintendent of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern with headquarters at 
Proctor, Minn., died on April 2 at his 
home at San Diego, Cal. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Rail 
begin on next left-hand 
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“What a difference there is in trains today over those of a few years ago! 
Remember the time the engine broke up our chess game because the chess 
men wouldn't stay put? Now on this run, and | take it often, there is hardly 
a jar—it is as comfortable and smooth as sitting at home. They tell me this 
engine has a Booster.” » » » Perhaps unconsciously, but nevertheless effec- 


tively, passengers boost Booster-hauled trains. They start noticeably smoother. 
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NO. 10 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





THE ARCH AT TIMGAD, 150 A. D. 


At Timgad in Algeria the magnificent triumphal arch of 
Trajan, finest Roman construction of its kind in Northern 
Africa, is the Western gateway and the dominating attraction 
of that recently excavated outpost of the Roman Empire. 
» » » The inscription at its base reads: ““The Emperor Caesar 
Nerva Augustus, the Germanic, son of the divine Nerva, High 
Pontiff, Consul for the third time, and for the fourth time 
invested with tribunal power, father of the country, founded 
the colony of Timgad by the third Augustan Legion, Lucius 
Munatius Gallus, being legate proprietor.” 











* * * 
Security Sectional Arches are correctly designed to compel every pound of juel 
THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN pape dag elias ateiciihe: w@ & i» Beam alee a 
JUST BRICK o develop its share of full boiler capacity. roperly maintained, they 


assure maximum fuel economy. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists ~» » » 
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Minimum Number op Moving Parts 


7 means LOW maintenance coits 








An Elesco Feed Water Heater 


Uses Only One Pump 


Elesco Feed Water Heaters Are DEPENDABLE— 
ECONOMICAL — EFFICIENT 


More than 5,000 have been applied to locomotives 
in the United States and Canada 











This locomotive is representative of 






today’s modern streamlined power 
. . equipped with the Elesco feed 


water heater to provide greater 


power. 
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THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street 


. a ; Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK epresentative of American Throttle Company, Inc. CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 
Superheaters a Feed Water Heaters American Throttles 


Exhaust Steam Injectors 
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BUILT FOR THE TOLEDO, PEORIA & WESTERN 


Strictly Modern | 
4-8-4 fast freight locomotive | 
for roads with | 


limited axle loadings 


NEW POWER —NEW PROFITS | 


P. S. It is estimated that weekly car loadings this fall will pass 900,000 


Weight on Drivers 204,000 pounds Diameter of Drivers 69 inches 
Weight of Engine 361,000 pounds Boiler Pressure 250 pounds 
Cylinders 231% x 30 inches Maximum Tractive Power 51,000 pounds 


MERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
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Getting Over The Road 
At Less Cost Per Ton Mile 


HE ability of modern locomotives to keep up 
with increasing traffic demands at minimum 
maintenance cost speaks well for the materials used 
in their construction. | 


HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON has con- 
tributed in a large degree to the availability of power 
necessary to get the traffic over the road. Its wear 
resisting qualities insure more dependable operation 
—longer service between renewals and big savings 
in maintenance costs. 


Complete standardization on the HS G1 parts listed 
below offers maximum economies. 
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HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen Mgr / \ EJ. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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